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Fall Hatching for the Winter 
Broiler Market Has Been the 
Order This Season. 
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THIS IS THE 


“MAKE SURE” 





METHOD 


Cotton 


Tiian is no mystery about 
the right way to fertilize cot- 
ton...and there is no ques- 
tion but that cotton fertilized 
the right way is the most prof- 
itable cotton you can grow. 

Out of all the experimental 
work and farm tests with cot- 
ton fertilizers during the past 
50 years, there has developed 
this one method, safe and 
sure for cotton from North 
Carolina to Texas. It meets 
every need of the crop for 
plant food; reduces every 
risk ; is economical ; and guar- 
antees you maximum return 
on your fertilizer investment. 
And it’s so simple— 


At Planting Time (for one acre) 

50 to 100 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. 

25 to 50 Ibs. muriate of potash. 
300 to 400 Ibs. superphosphate. 
This gives all the phosphate and 
potash your crop will ever 
need; the Chilean Nitrate gives 
the crop the best possible start 
and encourages maximum 
growth during early spring. 


30 to 40 Days After Pianting 
(for one acre) 
150 to 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda side-dressing. 

This gives the crop greater 
vigor and resistance to pests 
and disease ; makes bigger bolls 
and carries more of them 
through to earlier maturity; 
increases yields and improves 
quality. 


That’s all there is to it! The 
important part of the recipe is 
the nitrogen. Chilean Nitrate 


can make a good fertilizer out 
of a poor one; will make a 
good fertilizer better. A little 
Chilean Nitrate at planting 
time and plenty of it later as 
side-dressing just about takes 
the gamble out of cotton 
farming. 


And One Other Suggestion— 

If you cannot find out 
whether your planting-time 
fertilizer contains Chilean 
Nitrate; the way to make sure 
is to buy fertilizer low in 
nitrogen and mix Chilean 
Nitrate with it at the rate of 
200 to 400 Ibs. per ton. In this 
way you are certain of enough 
of the best nitrogen under 
your crop. 

You'll have plenty of “luck” 
from the minute you start 
using this “make sure” meth- 
od of fertilizing your cotton. 
But you'll never know what 
it can do for you until you 
try it. Every year you delay 
costs you money you cannot 
afford to lose. Try it on at 
least a few acres this year. 
You'll be amazed. 


Special FREE Book 

Our new 44-page illustrated 
book “How to Fertilize Your 
Crops” gives full instructions. 
Free. Ask for book No. 1 or 
tear out this ad and mail it 
with your name and address 
on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to ad No. 35-C 
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L See By. The Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper the rab- 

bits is on the run. With plenty of 
rabbits and plenty of boys with good guns 
and good shells to shoot at them it ought 
tomake the roosters 
and old hens sleep 
better these nights. 
Then too everbody 
that’s worth anything 
has killed hogs. That 
means folks has got 





to eat hog’ meat 
right lively for 
awhile. The back- 


bone has got to be 
eat before a spell of 
warm weather comes 
BILL CASPER to spoil it. Then 
there’s chittlin’s and 
cracklin’s and liver and spareribs. And 
you know you got to try some of the new 
sausage just as soon’s it’s ready. There 
just ain’t no way to get around to chicken 
again for three or four weeks. You come 
right down to it won't nobody need no 
rabbit for quite a spell. But you know 
how boys is. If they got a gun and can 
get enough money to buy some shells they 
are goin’ to hunt rabbits, it don’t make 
no difference how much meat you got in 
the house. So I reckon the thing to do 
is to get them good shells they can hit 
something with and let.’em go gallager. 





I see by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow is puttin’ out fertilizer aready. 
I reckon that must be a mistake. No, I 
reckon he must live down in the Rio 
Grandy Valley. I was down in the Rio 
about the first of March and folks was 
through choppin’ cotton. Yes sir, I bet 
that fellow lives in the Rio Grandy Val- 
ley. 

I see a ad in this paper that comes 
just at the right time. With everbody 
killing hogs it won’t be long until there'll 
be meat to smoke, that is for them that’s 
got any left. And I see by the ad they 
got something in a jug you put on the 
meat with a brush and you don’t have to 
hang it up to smoke it. That will be a 
big help for them as can’t get up no hick- 
ory chips. Then too I don’t reckon it 
will set the smokehouse on fire. 


Well I swan! I see by the ads in this 
paper where the man with the fine boots 
is back again. That reminds me, I got to 
be goin’ to town and get me a pair. With 
so much rain goin’ on everthing’s gettin’ 
pretty sloppy around the barn. If I stay 
at the house much Marthy gets a notion 
I ain’t doin’ my part. I don’t know what 
I'll do with the little red ball that comes 
with ’em. Give it to some of the neigh- 
bors’ kids, I guess. 


I see by the ads in this paper they keep 
talking a lot about these farm-everything 
tractor plows. I see one fellow has wrote 
a letter about how he likes his. He writes 
like it might be a good thing. If any- 
thing ever happens to old July I might 
need one. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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| TALLOW AND SULPHUR PRE- | 
VENT RABBIT DAMAGE 


N A recent issue of your paper you 

suggested that farmers wrap _ their 
young fruit trees to prevent rabbits from 
gnawing them. My father had many acres 
of orchard and every autumn he would 
have us boys go over the orchard with a 
cake of beef tallow in one hand and a 
pan of sulphur in the other. We would 
touch the edge of the tallow to the sul- 
phur and rub the trees. We could treat 
about ten trees in the length of time that 
it took to wrap one. Rabbits sure left 
them alone and it does not injure the 
trees. Furthermore it saves the work of 
unwrapping the trees in the spring. 

E. A. SHIRLEY. 





oir 


OR the first six months of 1929 the 

tax paid per gallon of gasoline in 47 
states and the District of Columbia av- 
eraged 3.07 cents. This totaled $175,140,- 
140, which is equivalent to $957,050 per 
day, or nearly $1,000,000. The total num- 
ber of gallons of gasoline consumed dur- 
ing this six months was 5,693,872,662 or 
an average of 31,114,068 gallons per day. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


HERE is no better Christmas gift for a farm father, son, brother, 

cousin, or for a farmer friend, a farm tenant, a farm manager, or a 
town friend who owns a farm and takes some interest in it, than a years 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer. 

Send your order today and we will mail to any person to whom you send 
The Progressive Farmer as a Christmas gift a suitable announcement that 


Just write the name below and send us $1 for a two years’ subscription 


or 50 cents for one year and we will advise him that it is your Christ- 
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]. Buying and Selling During the Holidays 


lar study for last fall :— 


onto the market 


the codperative associations. The 
depending mostly on cotton (a) 
will be greater wherever the total 
production this year is 10 per cent 
greater than last year or larger; 
and (b) is likely to be greater for the holiday trade 
throughout the entire belt except in Texas and Eastern 
North Carolina. 

2. The specialized fruit and vegetable sections of the 
South, excepting the peach communities, will have a 
much greater purchasing power than last year. 





J. W. FIROR 


3. In all those communities where farmers get their 
Christmas money from poultry there will be less holi- 
day spending excepting where the local supply for 
market is more than 15 per cent greater than a year 
ago. Farmers who intend selling poultry products be- 
fore Christmas should push sales. It is nearly always 





costly to hold back eggs after December 10. 

4. Looking at it from the commodity standpoint, the 
present financial status of citrus growers is about the 
same as a year ago; of watermelon growers very much 
improved; dairymen, about the same; hog raisers, 
somewhat better; peach orchardists, still mighty low; 
tobacco growers, about the same, except in Georgia 
where it is very much better; and pecan orchardists, 
much lower on account of low yields in Eastern states 
where improved varieties are grown. 

5. Looking at it from the standpoint of states, we 
are giving below the total gross value of all farm 




















products for 1928 with comments following indicating 
the present apparent situation of agriculture compared 
with last year :— 


Total value 





State Present situation 
eS Soren rrr About the same 
North Carolina .. Not as good 
South Carolina About the same 
NR eer ag in eS Somewhat better 
MED. is ccubcth esa khcsisx anne 126,000,000 About the same 
NR ea aeinnrent at 229,000,000 Slightly better. 
PEO ater ee 262,000,000 Much better 
EE EE 235,000,000 Much better 
MADR sek udeavainatensoxns 167,000,000 Much better 
MT Scscvethensbedbesceasestce 897,000,000 Not as good 
AIR a5 0 t advct dubs A 348,500,000 About the same 

EERE ACS Ae eS 242,500,000 Slightly better 


Il. Suggestions for Boys and Girls: Earning, 
Spending, Giving, Saving, and Learning 


ARM boys and girls of America have had excep- 

tional opportunities to earn money on the farm by 

raising animals or growing crops. Such enterprises 
have been fostered by the county agricultural and home 
agents for years and more recently by the vocational 
teachers. There are equal opportunities for these boys 
and girls in the field of business as it applies to farm- 
ig. llere are some brief suggestions :— 





lL A boy attending high school or the upper grades 
of grammar school in a town of over 5,000 people can 
‘velop a line of customers for eggs. He can start 
With the surplus eggs from his father’s farm and by 
adding new customers from time to time the outlet can 
enlarged to take in the supplies from neighbors. 
Puild such a trade on permanent customers and quality 







F YOU are selling to farmers, read the following. 
These suggestions are based upon a study of farm 
purchasing power this fall compared with a simi- 


1. This fall cotton prices have averaged somewhat 
lower than during the same period 


last year; furthermore, there has 
been a tendency in the southern 
half of the belt to force cotton 


and in the north- 
ern half to hold back or place in 


purchasing power of communities 





By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


product. The latter will mean candling the eggs. For 
such a service the boy should take out 10 cents a dozen 

from August to February and 5 cents the rest of 
the year. 

2. A high school girl may find an opportunity with 
the county weekly paper. Such papers need personal 
items from every rural community, advertisements 
from farmers, and also subscriptions. 

Other business activities in which farm boys and 
girls may engage while attending school are: establish- 
ing a route for gathering up poultry and eggs for a 
merchant in a nearby town; selling subscriptions to 
farm papers; selling fruits and vegetables for neigh- 
bors at curb markets; keeping books for small country 
merchants; making contacts with fire and life insur- 
ance agents and helping them to get policies among 
farmers; and similar local undertakings. 

With our boys and girls we have probably stressed 
earning to the neglect of the equally important act 
of spending. 

1. Sensible spending means knowing what amounts 
we have for spending, and among the many things we 
want, picking out those which will do us the most good. 

2. Economy in spending means knowing the market 
values and also the usefulness to us of the things we 
want and then buying on this basis. 

These are simple truths. They can only be learned 
by practice. They can be as successfully practiced 
when spending a dollar as when spending a thousand 
dollars. Give the boys and girls practice in spending. 
Superintend their spending but do not scold them for 
mistakes. 

Christmas time is giving time. It is more difficult 
to give successfully than it is to earn or spend sue- 
cessfully. 

1. Know your own ability. Except in cases of great 
moment, giving until it hurts may hurt both the giver 
and the one who receives the gift. 

2. Know the likes and dislikes of the one to whom 
you make a gift. Select gifts through the eyes of the 
receivers of the things given. 

Successful saving comes through practice. 
Any boy or girl who practices saving week 
after week for five years will have established 
a habit necessary to profitable business, even 
though such savings do not average more than 
5 cents a week, 

1. To learn to save, one must think and prac- 
tice. Start both of these while you are young. 
2. Earning and spending precede saving. 

3. Experience teaches us that it is thor- 
oughly practicable to save a portion of our earnings, 
so the more we make the more we can save. 

4. The purposes of savings are to develop a good 
habit, to protect ourselves against hard times, to be 
able to buy things we may and will. need at some 
future time. 


Co6rdinating our studies in school and our contacts 
with older people, in a thoughtful manner, with these 
practices, is the most promising way to learn sound 
business truths. 


III. A Lesson From the Turkey Crop 


HE farmers of the United States have raised 9 

per cent more turkeys this year than were pro- 
duced in 1928. 

During the latter part of October and most of No- 

vember the price question in Texas was the subject of 

persistent “whoopee” and propaganda. Buyers sent out 








Wise Spending as Essential as Earning 


Christmas Shopping a Matter of Interest Just Now 


repeated scare items as to supply and demand, appar- 
ently demoralizing the important Texas market which 
in turn may by this time have disorganized the deal 
throughout the entire country. What a pity that the 
producers were not in shape to make a common sense 
conclusion 1s to the price that would move the turkey 
crop into Consumption; then give their efforts to mer- 
chandising the product instead of wasting energy in a 
struggle over price. 


IV. Business Facts and Comments for Farmers 


EPORTS from manufacturing and industrial cen- 
ters indicate that there is a sufficient supply of 
all articles which farmers buy. Furthermore, the 

power to manufacture additional quantities is the 
greatest in the history of the country. Farmers should 


therefore buy carefully, as needed, and bargain for 
price concessions. 
? 


2. An economist of the Ohio University says that 
the number of beef cattle on farms and ranges of this 
country is the smallest in 50 years. It might look like 
a good time to go into the beef business if it were not 
for another of his statements in which he points out 
that the upward trend in production has already gotten 
under way. 

3. The cowpea crop for seed is about the same as 
last year. Farmers with these peas for sale should not 
dump them unless prices are right. Last year farmers’ 
stock in the eastern cotton states was worth about $2 
a bushel to farmers, or slightly less. This looks like 
a good basis for bargaining this year. 

4. A local long-time loan association of one of the 
eastern cotton states told a prospective member that it 
was unable to get any money for making long-time 
farm loans. The reason this association could not get 
any money at this time was because several years ago 
it made loans to several careless farmers whose credit 
standing was low, and on overvalued securities, The 
first duty of the officers and directors of a codperative 
loan association is to make loans on a sound business 
basis. This will protect the members who pay and en- 
able the association to grow in service and importance. 

5. Price is the most important single influence in 
acreage planted the following year. It 
is good business to make needed expan- 
sion in crop acreage following a year of 
low prices and not following a year of 
high prices. Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Florida farmers who are making 
plans to increase their watermelon acre- 
age 25 per cent to 100 per cent next year 
are bucking the old game of economics. 
The same is true of Southern Irish po- 
tato producers. 

6. Recently the government made a 
case against a commission merchant under the Federal 


Produce Agency Act. It was found that the commis- 
sion merchant had reconsigned a consignment and 


taken a rake-off on the side from the second commis- 
sion man. The reputable dealers in fruits and vege- 
tables as well as the farmers will be greatly bene- 
fited if such trickery is eliminated. 

ow ko 


Air Cleaners Need Attention 


IR cleaners are now an essential part of nearly every 
A automobile and tractor engine, keeping out dust 
and minimizing wear. The oil-wetted type of air 
cleaner generally will operate for a year without at- 
tention; but under extremely dusty conditions it needs 
cleaning oftener. This is done by removing the cleaner 
and moving it up and down in a pail of gasoline. Then 
allow the cleaner to dry a few minutes, then saturate 
the filtering material with oil and replace. I. W. D. 
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Digging Out Facts for Alabama Farmers 


O EXPERIMENT station in the South, nor in 
N the United States for that matter, is doing bet- 

ter or more practical work for the benefit of 
its farmers than is the Alabama Experiment Station 
located at Auburn. For years the work in agronomy 
and field crops particularly has been widely recognized. 
In recent years important experimental work covering 
many fields has been developed. Outstanding are the 
achievements of W. D. Salmon in animal nutrition, his 
discovery of vitamin G having been announced but a 
few weeks ago; the Alabama Egg Laying Contest and 
related projects recognized as among the leaders in 
this country and Canada; the work of Prof. M. L. 
Nichols and his associates in farm engineering; and 
the fundamental research in plant nutrition by Dr. F. 
W. Parker and others in the department of agronomy. 


Our chief purpose here is to call attention to some 
of the most striking experiments with cotton, corn, 
vetch, and other crops at Auburn. Thousands of Ala- 
bama farm folks have seen these experiments during 
the last twelve months but many thousands have not 
and we believe many of those who have seen the results 
“with their own eyes” would like to check up on the 
figures once more. 

I 

Oldest among the experiments at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station and one which is pointed out to every 
visitor is a series of plots known as “The Old Rotation 
Experiment.” The plots have been running continu- 
ously since 1896 and are the oldest experimental plots 
in the South. The purpose of the experiment has been 
to show the effect of different cropping systems on 
yields, with emphasis on the value of legumes in the 
system. From the beginning, all plots have received 
the same applications of phosphate and potash. The 
difference has come from the nitrogen supplied: One 
set of plots has received no nitrogen; the other set has 
grown legumes regularly in the cropping system with 
cotton and corn. 

In the more than thirty years that the experiment 
has been conducted the plots that have grown legumes 
regularly have nearly maintained the yields of the first 
few years without any other source of nitrogen. The 
yields of cotton and corn on plots without any other 
treatment than phosphate and potash have steadily de- 
creased and today these plots are producing less than 
half the yields of twenty-five years ago. A comparison 
of the legumed plots with those growing no legume is 
still more interesting :— 

Yield per acre last 
9 years (1920-1928) 
17.8 bushels 
8.2 bushels 


720.1 pounds f 
328.9 pounds f 


Cropping system 
Corn and peas continuously f ...........0.06 
EPR BIOS CONTINUOUSLY 2... cccccseccccccceses 
Cotton and vetch continuously ............... 
Cotton continuously—no legumes ............ 

+ Changed to corn and vetch in 1925. 

t Pounds seed cotton, 

Notice how legumes are more than doubling the 
yields. A comparison of yields for the last two or 
three years would show an even more striking differ- 
ence between yields on the two sets of plots. 

II 

On a set of plots known as the “Cullars Rotation” it 
was the special delight last summer of Assistant Agron- 
omist R. Y. Bailey to dispel the idea still persisting in 
some minds that during dry years fertilizers burn up 
crops. The spring at Auburn was very wet but much 
of the summer was very dry, making conditions ideal 
for fertilizers to “burn up” the crops if they ever in- 
tended to do so. Yet the plots that had received heavy 
applications of complete fertilizers were greener than the 
plots that had received no fertilizer. One other point 
struck us as of particular interest in the Cullars Rota- 
tion. It has been said many times that the chief ferti- 
lizer need of corn in Alabama is nitrogen; it might 
with safety be said that without nitrogen other ferti- 
lizer is worse than useless. Compare these results :— 

Bushels corn 


per acre 
Plot Fertilizer treatment (Av. 1921-1928) 
A 240 pounds superphosphate, 50 pounds muri- 
ee TE. DOOKU, DOMINOS oc css ccs ccncveveses 30.4 
B 240 pounds superphosphate, 50 pounds muri- 
Mr ONO 6:04 6cbBiwesteneeceasceebaneses 8.3 
4 Wo os ca heahy cee ueeabepaet sca ereks 12.0 
E 700 pounds nitrate of soda ..............e000e 47.8 


For corn, superphosphate and potash without nitro- 
gen have consistently made less corn than no fertilizer 
whatever. 

Ill 

Among the most remarkable, perhaps, of the newer 
experiments is a set of plots designed to compare 
nitrate of soda and vetch as sources of nitrogen for 


corn; the effect of spacing, time of turning vetch, and 
the time of planting corn on corn yields. A complete 
summary of this experiment through 1928 follows :— 
REPORT OF CORN YIELDS ON NITRATE VS. VETCH; 
SPACING AND TIME OF PLANTING EXPERIMENT 
Av. yield for 
Bushels per 4 years (bu.) 





acre, 1928 1925t-1928 

Fertilizer treatment Planting Spacing Spacing 
Plot (pounds per acre) date 18in. 36in. 18in. 36 in. 
i nce embarcas een cielaeeastel April 6 4.5 ae .. ee 6.0 
2 100 nitrate of soda ........April 6 11.7 12.1 13.7 13.5 
3 200 nitrate of soda 22.6 14.7 20.5 16.0 
=... 8 are 16.0 13.9 20.3 16.8 
SO cpecenniaenainnrescenccennl 7.8 8.7 5.9 8.8 
6 200 nitrate of soda ......../ 22.0 15.7 21.1 19.9 
7 300 nitrate of soda ......../ 25 2.3 16.9 24.9 22.0 
fs... S 2 eer 25 2.9 17.6 27.0 23.4 
DP gokkahdaeskeenhecnsxsecte 6 12.1 8.0 6.8 7.3 
10 200 nitrate of soda ........May 4 25.0 21.7 22.5 24.4 
11 400 nitrate of soda........May 4 3%.8 29.0 26.0 23.1 
eS eS May 4 34.6 22.8 28.8 24.5 
Oe We Sa vacetisebinsssasvesieces April 6 13. 7.8 9. 8.5 


71925 was so dry that yields on plots were very low. 

t Vetch killed by cold in 1928, Results here represent resid- 
ual effect of 1927 turned vetch, 

In the average yields for four years, vetch turned 
under at any date (with but one exception) has pro- 
duced consistently as high yields as any quantity of 
nitrate of soda up to 400 pounds per acre. The one 
exception may be noted in Plots 3 and 4 where with 
18-inch spacing 200 pounds nitrate of soda per acre has 
produced an average of 20.5 bushels per acre while 
vetch has averaged 20.3 bushels. Most interesting of 
all are the figures for 1928 alone. The cold early in 
1928 practically destroyed the crop of vetch and yet in 
spite of that the residual effects of the vetch from the 
1927 crop were sufficient to produce yields that com- 
pared favorably with the plots receiving nitrate of soda 
and in the case of the April 25 plantings produced 
greater yields than 200 and 300 pounds of nitrate of 
soda. 

A curiously interesting fact developed with the 1929 
crop. All plots were planted on the regular dates and 
an excellent stand obtained. The budworm, however, 
soon attacked the plots that had been receiving nitrate 
of soda and nearly destroyed the corn while the vetch 
plots were barely damaged. The only explanation 
seems to be that vetch evidently produced a warmer 
soil or a more favorable condition of the soil that made 
the corn grow off rapidly, while the plots without so 
much vegetable matter were colder and the corn grew 
off too slowly to avoid the budworm. If one of the ob- 
jections to vetch is that it is sometimes killed by freez- 
ing it has counterbalanced this with the fact that it 
does not lose all its effect in one year and that by pro- 
ducing a ‘better condition in the soil it makes the corn 
crop less susceptible to damage much as has been de- 
scribed here. 

IV 

We should like to summarize a great many more of 
the important experiments but space does not permit. 
Your county agent has a complete summary which he 
will be glad to show and explain to you. That’s one 
of the big jobs of your county agent—to take to you 
in practical form the results of your experiment station. 

Soon it will be possible for every Alabama farmer 
who is sufficiently interested to see for himself careful 
experimental work in his own section of the state and 
under his own soil and weather conditions. Substations 
have ‘been located or are already in operation at Cross- 
ville on Sand Mountain, in the Tennessee Valley at 
Belle Mina, in the Wiregrass section at Headland, on 
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A Hint to the Wise— 














DECEMBER—TIME FOR CHECKING UP 


“The lead pencil is the most important farm 
implement we have.”—Tait Butler. 























the Gulf Coast at Fairhope in Baldwin County, and in 
the Black Belt at Marion Junction. M. J. Funchess, 
director of the Alabama Experiment Station is enthy- 
siastic over the possibilities of these substations as may 
be gathered from a statement made to the writer re- 
cently: “Boy, when we get these substations going 
we're going to have a type of practical experiments the 
like of which is not known anywhere in the United 
States.” Then he continued: “Only two of the stations 
were actually in operation this year; the other three 
have been located or are in the midst of construction 
of buildings. But Christopher up at Crossville tells me 
that between 1,600 and 1,800 people have visited the 
experiments there this year. Think of that! And for 
some of the results which he has obtained with nitro- 
gen the farmers won't believe their own eyes. They 
tell him he is just plain lying.” 

A discovery not made at the new Black Belt substa- 
tion but one that may mean millions of dollars to Black 
Belt farmers cannot be overlooked here. In pot ex- 
periments at Auburn with soil brought from the Black 
Belt, phosphate increased the growth of Johnson grass, 
and soybeans as much as 2,000 per cent. So astounding 
have been the results that the general query has been, 
“Why in the world didn’t somebody find this out soon- 
er?” Black Belt farmers have been growing crops for 
years with no idea that phosphate was needed in their 
soils, but at any rate, the discovery is now general 
knowledge and stands ready to benefit all those who 
will profit by it. 

Again we say to Alabama farmers: If you want to 
profit by the very latest and the very best information 
on producing crops, raising livestock or poultry, han- 
dling your fruit or garden, or using farm machinery, 
keep in touch with your experiment station at Auburn, 
with the substation in your section, and with your 
county agent who makes it a part of his business to 
know and interpret experimental results for you. 
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T is 1929 operations are drawing to a close. All 











business concerns take stock and balance accounts 
when the year’s work is finished. ‘Why should 

the farmer not follow the same practice?” says W. B. 
Mercier, director of the Louisiana Extension Service. 
“It is the only method of telling 
whether things have gone well 
with his program; whether _ the 
balance sheet shows a fair com- 
pensation on the capital invested 
and the labor and money expended. 
If records on the different crops 
have been kept separately he should 
know which have been profitable 
and which have not. He will be 
in position to find and remedy the 
trouble with a particular crop of 
change to some other more suitable to his conditions. 
“The government and states are issuing outlook re 
ports early in the year which are the study and analysis 
of the world’s supply and demand for the main agtt 
cultural products. The object is to present data on 
which the intelligent farmer can decide whether to if 


crease or reduce acreage in certain crops. 
+ * 





W. B. MERCIER 


“While something may be found to occupy time ona 
prosperous farm every day in the year, it is not advis- 
able to spend it all in manual labor. 
A reasonable period during the wet, 
cold days should be given to plat 
ning for next year, and in reading 
and studying -books and publications on agricultural 
subjects dealing with one’s particular problems. Oi 
course, other lines of reading and study should be fol 
lowed for a change and to afford a sort of recreation. 


“It is generally thought that the farmer goes on from 
year to year without any well thought out plan. No 
doubt the opinion is too true in many instances. But 
there is an increasing number that have as well devel- 
oped and mapped out programs as the most progres 
sive men along other lines of endeavor. What we need 
is more farmers to look on their work as a business 
proposition—not as just a job to be done in a hit-and- 
miss manner. A successful farmer has to deal with 
more different problems than the merchant, banker, of 
one in almost any other vocation. This being true, 
should on occasions exercise from the shoulders 
more and from the shoulders down less.” i 


HEADWORK AS 
NECESSARY AS 
HANDWORK 
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What’s [he Progressive Farmer Trying to Do? 


EAR Progressive Farmer 
Readers :— 
The relation of editor 


and reader ought to be one of 

fine comradeship and understanding. You ought to 
know just what service the editors of your paper are 
trying to render, if any, what need they are trying to 
meet, and just who are trying to do this job. 

There are ten full-time men employed as editors of 
The Progressive Farmer besides our two full-time 
women editors and our various contributing or corre- 
sponding editors. Of these ten editors, six of whom 
are directors in the company and own most of its 
stock, every one has had his life training in Southern 
agricultural work. One came to our paper directly 
from a Southern farm, one from livestock extension 
work, one from extension work in agronomy, one from 
horticultural work, two from county agent work, and 
three came to us directly after graduating from agri- 
cultural colleges—one having taken a general agricul- 
tural course, one having specialized in animal hus- 
bandry, and one having taken general agriculture with 
special attention to farm journalism. 


Twelve Full-time Editors of Varied Southern 
Training and Experience 


LL THESE men but one were born in the South 
and have always lived here. Most of them either 
own or operate Southern farms at the present 

time, and all of them have had actual experience in 
Southern farm work and management—and at least 
nine of them have been through real struggles either 
themselves or with their parents in trying to make 
Southern farm lands pay the profits to which the 
farmer is entitled. 

We mention all this, good friends, to let you know 
that we ought to understand the Southern farmer’s 
problems. We have been up against them. We have 
known what it is not to have the money to do the 
sort of farming we should like to do. We know that 
progress must be rather slow. But at the same time 
we know that progress can be made and we want to help 
Southern farmers make all the advancement possible. 

As to whether we are sincere in all this, we wish 
our paper to speak for itself. It is easy to proclaim 
one’s desire to serve, but if the statement is sincere, 
it will show in the man’s work. The spirit of the 
man or the organization will reveal itself in a thou- 
sand subtle and unconscious ways, and Emerson’s say- 
ing constantly finds new fulfillment: “What you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” If 
you study The Progressive Farmer carefully, you can 
discover whether our staff is really concerned about 
helping Southern farmers, or are only time-servers. 


Our First Aim: A Paper to Fit the South 


UST as truly as any other section, the South is a 

part of America. Its freedom from sectional spirit 

no longer needs even to be mentioned. And yet it 
would be sheer folly and stupidity not to face the fact 
that the South, particularly in its agriculture, has prob- 
lems wholly foreign to all the other sections of the 
country. The two great money crops of Dixie Land, 
cotton and tobacco, are practically unknown in other 
sections. Our systems of farm management and farm 
tenancy differ from those in other sections. Our cli- 
mate is such that even with crops grown in other sec- 
tions, such as corn, wheat, oats, etc., the work here is 
not done at the same time, nor in just the same way, 
as in the North or West. In matters of cultivation, 
livestock feeding and management, legume crops, soil 
erosion, farm finance and marketing—in all these and 
nearly all other farm issues, our problems are so dif- 
ferent from those of the North and West that general 
farm papers from those sections are of little more 
practical help than farm papers from Canada, England, 
and Scotland. 


So it is that The Progressive Farmer is first of all 
a paper for the South—or “For the South, the Whole 
South, and Nothing But the South,” as we sometimes 
Say, with no desire whatever to be sectional in spirit, 
but with every desire to make our paper fit the special 
and exclusive needs of the folks we are trying to serve 
and of whose bone and blood we are. 

Not only have we set out to serve the South as a 
section, but we have gone further, much further. With 
much increased labor and greatly increased expense 
we have set up a separate edition of The Progressive 

armer to serve each distinctive agricultural area of 
our section as follows :— 

Texas Edition, edited from Dallas; 


. Mississippi Valley Edition (for Louisiana Arkansas, Missis- 
Sippi, and West Tennessee), edited from Memphis; 


Kentucky-Tennessee Edition, edited from Louisville; 
Georgia-Alabama Edition, edited from Birmingham; 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition, edited from Raleigh. 


Some Ideals and Some 1930 Plans That 


Call for Your Help 


By THE EDITORS 


The Progressive Farmer preaches intensive farm- 
ing and we give intensive editorial service. At each 
office there is an average of at least two full-time agri- 
cultural editors, ready to serve every need of the agri- 
culture of that region. 


Extra Service to Your Section Is Thrown in 


ND this last sentence is no empty phrase. When 
A you pay for The Progressive Farmer, Mr. Farm- 
er, you pay for something more than just a farm 
paper made for the South and for your own particu- 
lar section of the South. 


You get all that but you get a great deal more. The 
editors of The Progressive Farmer spend a great part 
of their time outside the office studying problems af- 
fecting the Southern farmer’s welfare. For example, 
one editor has given weeks of his time this year try- 
ing to develop a better system of codperative cotton 
marketing. Another has spoken and traveled and coun- 
selled in several states in an effort to improve tobacco 
marketing. Another has spent in Washington City in 
the last two or three years the equivalent of several 
months’ time trying to get legislation to insure “Equal- 
ity for Agriculture’—the Federal Farm Board being 
a partial fruition of his efforts and others’. The writer 
of this paragraph, just for example, went three hun- 
dred miles not long ago to help a group of mountain 
farmers start a coOperative farmers’ warehouse; made 
another three-hundred-mile trip last month to confer 
with a group of local editors and county agents work- 
ing out a farm program for three or four adjoining 
counties; went North this fall with a group of dis- 
contented farmers to confer with manufacturers who 
were not grading or selling their products fairly ; spoke 
last night on a program designed to lighten the tax 
burdens of agriculture; made another long trip last 
month in an effort to help dairymen get needed help 
from their state agricultural college and agricultural 
department—and so on and so on. 


Three Ways to Help Us—If We Deserve It 


E ARE not criticizing farm papers in other 

sections when we say we believe Southern farm- 

ers are in their own light when they do not 
prefer and support papers made for their own section 
—made to fit their own peculiar soils, crops, and 
conditions and whose editors are working day and 
night to help toward a wise solution of every problem 
affecting the Southern farmer’s welfare, Southern 
farm papers are made to fit the South—or at least 
they should be—just as Northern and Western farm 
papers fit the North and West. No Northern or West- 
ern farmer would think of using a Southern farm pa- 
per as his main dependence for a farm paper; why 
then should any Southern farmer expect a Northern or 
Western farm paper to fit his needs in a section so 
wholly different agriculturally ? 

And if you like The Progressive Farmer, if you be- 
lieve we are genuinely giving the sort of service we 
profess to give, then you can help us in three ways :— 

1. You can renew promptly. Don’t wait for some agent 
to see you, but use the renewal blank we enclose in the 
paper or write a letter. 


2. You can help get others to subscribe. If our paper helps 
you, it will help your neighbors and at two years for $1 
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prenneceos . eooooe 
} POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A TREE” $ 


: AN anyone tell us who wrote these three | 
beautiful verses—almost in a class with 

Joyce Kilmer’s lines on the same subject? 
They come to us unidentified :— ; 


A tree is one of nature’s words, a word of peace to 


man; 
> A word that tells of central strength from whence all 
4 things began; 
A word to preach tranquility to all our restless clan. § 


Ah, bare must be the shadeless ways, and bleak the 
4 paths must be, 

Of him who, having open eyes, has never learned to see, 
And so has never learned to love the beauty of a tree. 


Who loves a tree, he loves the life that springs in 
star and clod, 
He loves the love that gilds the cloud, and greens the 


April sod; , 
He loves the Wide Beneficence; his soul takes hold 
on God. —Author Unknown. 











(less than 1 cent a week), any fam- 
ily can afford it. 


3. You can patronize our adver- 
tisers in preference to those in 
other papers. Practically all farm 

Papers lose money on their subscriptions; they get their 
revenue chiefly from advertising. Every time you write 
an advertiser and mention our paper, you do us a good turn 
—and yourself. You encourage that advertiser to keep ad- 
vertising with us, and that enables us to spend more money 
in your service. 


Twelve Plans of Many for 1930 


OR 1930, as we have said, we are not promising 
an elaborate list of features, but there are sev- 
eral forward movements we can already announce 
in addition to others that will later appear unheralded. 


. 26 the conduct of our livestock department next 
year Dr. Tait Butler will have associated with him two 
new suaewe - our staff who have had special train- 
ing in livestock and dairy subjects—Ben Kilgore and 
H. L. Atkins, . 


2. The new national program for agricultural mar- 
keting as led by the Federal Farm Board will have the’ 
constant attention of The Progressive Farmer, both ed- 
itorially and in special contributed articles. 


3. The organization of farmers not only for mar- 
keting, but for general agricultural welfare, will be 
stressed. 


4. Policies looking to the relief of the farmer's tax 
burden will be emphasized, and in such a way as not to 
cripple the progress of agricultural extension, rural ed- 
ucation, public health work, or better roads. 


5. A series on “Save Money as Well as Make It” 
is promised by Contributing Editor B. L. Moss, for- 
merly managing editor ef our paper and now one of 
the best known cotton farmers in the South. 


6. More “Questions and Answers” will be used. 


7. A special feature is planned directing attention 
to the best new farmers’ bulletins as they appear. 


8. Believing that Southern agriculture can never 
prosper until we add animal production to plant pro- 
duction, and that feed must always precede livestock, 
we shall give pastures and feed crops special attention 
in 1930. 


9. On page 16 four more plans are outlined about 
which we especially want your help. 


All these of course are only fragments of our gen- 
eral plan for making The Progressive Farmer in 1930 
better than ever before. All the “old standby” features 
will be continued from Bill Casper up or down, as you 
may prefer. Two fine new serial stories are in pros- 
pect. Mrs. Hutt has some superb plans for the Wom- 
an’s Department she will report later, and Mr. Nunn 
will make the best Young People’s Department in the 
South. And we should like for you to sit down and 
tell us just what other features you want. We are here 
to serve and if you will tell us something you want, it 
will most likely be something others want, and the 
features most readers ask for are the ones we shall 
try to provide. 


Something to Read 


O GET the heart ready for the approaching holi- 
tp de there is nothing better than to look up a copy 

of Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol—“the great- 
est little book in the world,’ as A. Edward Newton has 
called it. 


Lhe Ministry of Heauty 


The Beauty of Christmas Hymns and Carols 


HERE iis still time in many communities to pre- 

pare for some special Christmas music, if some 

leader will only take hold. An old program now 
before us lists these ten beautiful Christmas carols, and 
perhaps the mere printing of their names will inspire 
readers to try to have them sung or hear them sung 
this year :— 
O Little Town of Bethlehem...............+..-.++- 
There Came a Little Child on Earth............. 
Like Silver Lamps in a Distant Shrine......... Steggal 
In the Field With Their Flocks Abiding......... 


It Came Upon a Midnight Clear................. illis 
Sleep, Babe Divine (old French, 13th century)... Gevaert 








We Three Kings of the Orient Are............... Hopkins 
HD CCAIR CIEE oso 5c ess cessiciogsccsccssases Chapman 
SE OR, UN DEMOED aainencaecsneccsquasewavap’s Hubner 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing ..............++.++ Mendelssohn 


AThought forthe eek 


HE best of men and the best of women may some- 
times live together all their lives, and for want of 
some consent on fundamental questions, hold ea 





other lost spirits to the end.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Smoked Salt or Smoking Chips? Both Good 


OR several years now 

smoked salt or kindred 

salt products have been 

advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and other farm papers. These prod- 
ucts are suggested for use in place of smokehouse 
smoking. Iarmers, especially 


those who put up only a small 
quantity of meat, would like to 
use a method of curing that 
would make a smokehouse un- 
necessary. However, they must 
first satisfy themselves _ that 
‘smoked salt will good a 
job as the dry salt or the brine 
cure and smokehouse smoking. 
Until ‘recently, The Progressive 
Farmer has not been able to find 
the results of any experiments to determine the value 
of smoked salt that were at all conclusive. Just recently, 
however, the Georgia Experiment Station has published 
the results of studies which were made to determine the 
effect of different methods of curing and smoking pork 
on palatability and desirability. 


do as 





TAIT BUTLER 


According to the Georgia station, “This test was 
made to compare two methods of curing pork. In one 
of these the meat was cured in the ordinary manner by 
a plain sugar-brine followed by smoking in the smoke- 
house over hickory smoke. In the other method the 
meat was simply cured in a sugar-brine prepared like 
that used above except that ‘smoked salt’ was used in- 
stead of common salt and no subsequent smoking in the 
smokehouse was employed. 

“The averages of the judges’ grades on the two 
classes of samples were tabulated, as follows :— 

Smokehouse Smoked salt 


method method 
per cent per cent 
74.7 66 


Bacon, uncooked .... ‘ — 74.7 .0 
Bacon, ccuked ........ e ai 56.0 63.1 
Shoulder, uncooked os nae 68.6 77.0 
Shoulder, cooked 71.9 72.3 
Ham, cooked .. ees ee 74.5 
Ham, baked ..... a ‘ : 68.9 74.1 
EE EEE ka ccccecccces vdin ‘ 72.0 69.9 
All pieces, uncooked, appearance 73.6 74.3 
All pieces, uncooked, aroma 73.0 56.6 
All pieces, cooked, appearance 73.1 74.2 
All pieces, cooked, aroma 69.3 73.5 
All pieccs, cooked, flavor ............. 65.7 68.2 
All pieces, uncooked ....... 73.5 72.5 
All pieces, cooked ......... (veh aa tom 68.7 70.8 
All pieces, (uncooked and cooked, 
DEE 6.0sbbeusevecvsescoseveces 69.7 71.1 
“These figures show that the weighted averages for 
all pieces, uncooked and cooked, are 69.7 per cent for 
the smokehouse method and 71.1 per cent for the 
‘smoked salt’ method. Although these figures are in 


favor of the ‘smoked salt’ method of curing, the differ- 
ence is too slight to be significant. However, so far as 
this test indicates, the ‘smoked salt’ method produced 
slightly better results than did the smokehouse method. 
“In the uncooked condition the smokehouse samples 
were judged slightly superior to the ‘smoked salt’ sam- 
ples. In the cooked, the ‘smoked salt’ samples were 
graded higher than the smokehouse samples by the 
judges. 
“These results indicate that ‘smoked salt’ is capable 


PRESS as 


THE ONLY TIME 


But there’s a practical side to this goat business. 
in goat’s milk are easier to digest. i 


Swiss Toggenburgs and another of Anglo Nubians, all registered, 
the Bible) the milk goat has been the foster mother of humanity,” says Mrs. Smith. 





WE'D 


Other Timely Topics of General Interest « 


to Livestock Owners 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of producing results equally as good as, if not better 
than, those obtainable under ordinary conditions by the 
smokehouse method. This could justify the farmer 
using whichever method he finds most convenient, least 
expensive, and which gives a product best suited to the 
personal taste of the consumers.” 


STOMACH WORMS A SERIOUS MENACE TO 
SHEEP AND YOUNG CATTLE 


T IS generally recognized that stomach worms are 

one of the most serious obstacles to sheep raising 

throughout the South, but it is not so generally 
known that they are also a serious menace to young 
cattle from 6 to 18 months of age. It seems that the 
young cattle suffer most in the fall and when the trou- 
ble is not recognized and treatment given the calves 
linger on during the winter and many of them die 
before spring. These parasites seem to affect lambs 
more quickly and seriously than calves. That is. the 
resistance of lambs to stomach worms seems less than 
that of calves. At least, a smaller percentage of af- 
fected calves die and those so affected seem to linger 
longer than is the case with lambs. 

In the treatment of lambs, repeating the dose every 
month has been recommended, but many now advise 
treating the lambs every three weeks. In the case of 
calves, two or three treatments about two weeks apart 
seem to be more generally effective than with sheep. 
The lambs seem also to suffer earlier in the season or 
soon after being weaned and put on pastures. Perhaps 
this is because they are less resistant than calves and 
the damaging effect of worms is seen earlier on the 
lambs than on the calves. However that may be, we 
begin to get complaints of calves failing to do well in 
the fall and they increase in numbers in the late fall 
and winter. When the calves are well fed on the right 
sort of feeds the worms do less injury and their effects 
are not noticed so early. The calves fail to make 
proper growth, become thin in flesh, and later, swell- 
ings may appear under the throat and looseness of the 
bowels and scouring occur. 

The generally accepted treatment is as follows :— 

Take 4 ounces of clear crystals of bluestone and crush 
them to a fine powder; place the powder in a porcelain-lined 
or earthenware receptacle to prevent corrosion, and add suf- 
ficient boiling water to dissolve it. Then add cold water to 
make the total quantity of the solution 2% gallons, to ob- 
tain the proper strength for use. A smaller quantity of the 
solution may be made up using 1 ounce of bluestone crystals 
to make 3 quarts of the solution. This solution should be 
kept in a wooden, earthenware, or other non-metallic recep- 
tacle. The dosage of the copper sulphate solution is as 
follows :— 

FOR CATTLE 


Calves, 3% to 4 ounces, 7 or 8 tablespoonfuls, 





CARE TO BUMP INTO A 





The picture is a milking time scene at the Vitality Goat Dairy, Shelby County, Tennessee, owned by Mrs. Mary L. Smith, She has two fine herds, . 
At one time reeently nine goats in production were giving 20 to 22 quarts of milk wag “Since the days of Joseph (i®@ 
“The industry in the South is just in its infancy and the future look 


GOAT IS WHEN HIS HEAD IS CAUGHT IN A CRACK 
Many physicians are now recommending goat’s milk for babies instead of that from cows because it is said that the smaller fat globules 


Yearlings, 6 to 8 ounces, or 12 to 

tablespoonfuls. 

Two-year-olds and above, 12 to 
16 ounces, 24 to 32 tablespoonfuls, 
or % to 1 pint. 

FOR SHEEP 

old, 34 ounce, or 1% tablespoonfuls, 

old, 1% ounces, 3 tablespoonfuls. 

old, 2% ounces, 5 tablespoonfuls. 

old, 3 ounces, 6 tablespoonfuls. 

and above, 3% ounces, 7 tablespoonfuls, 


months 
months 
months 
months 
months 


Lambs, 3 

Lambs, 6 

Sheep, 12 

Sheep, 18 

Sheep, 24 

The dosage should be carefully measured and given 
in the form of a drench. It is better to measure with 
a graduated glass than with a tablespoon. The medi- 
cine may be given from a small-necked bottle, a metal 
dosing syringe, or a very satisfactory outfit consists of 
three feet of rubber hose, % inch in diameter, fitted 
at one end with a four-inch funnel and at the other 
with a short metal tube placed inside the rubber tube 
as a mouthpiece. This mouthpiece is placed between 
the back teeth at one side and the dose poured in the 
funnel. The animals should stand on their feet with 
the nose raised only a little higher than the throat. 
The medicine should be given slowly and carefully, 
especially to sheep. 

WS torso 


Less Tuberculosis in United States 


LEVEN years ago bovine tuberculosis eradication 

work was started on a small scale by the United 

States Department of Agriculture. The work 
grew and was being conducted on a large and syste- 
matic plan by 1922. That year an extensive survey was 
made and revealed that 4 per cent of all cattle in the 
United States were affected by bovine tuberculosis. 

After two years of eradication work another survey 
was made in 1924. It revealed a decline of 0.7 per 
cent; two years later, 1926, another survey revealed a 
further reduction of 0.5 per cent, which means that 
between 1922 and 1926 bovine tuberculosis was reduced 
from 4 per cent to 2.8 per cent of all cattle. 

Records of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture show that 8,650,000 cattle were tested in 1926 
and that 323,000 reactors were removed. In 1928, the 
enormous total of 11,281,000 cattle were tested. Another 


survey made in 1928 showed that only 2 per cent of 
all cattle were affected—a decline of one-half in six 
years. 


With eradication work now being conducted on a 
larger scale than ever before, bovine tuberculosis in 
the United States is waging a losing battle. Work in 
progress plus achievements of the past indicate that its 
eradication will be finished ahead of schedule. Eradi- 
cation is being done by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in codperation with veterinarians of 
state colleges of agriculture and state departments of 
agriculture in the various states. P. O. DAVIS. 

Wo} Oak 
TEAM of grade Percherons weighing 3,780 pounds 
last summer broke all records for tractive pulls, 
pulling the dynamometer set at 3,500 pounds the 
full distance of 27% feet. The new champions are 
owned by George Wilcox of Ohio. 
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When you count this year’s pigs, 
remember that precaution is cheaper 
than a dead hog. It costs less to im- 
munize a young pig than a grown 
one. It costs less to prevent cholera 
than it does to fight it. 

If you want to be sure of turning 
this year’s pigs into profits—immu- 
nize them NOW. 

But in doing so do not forget that 
there is more to immunization than 
Simply going through the motions 
of injecting serum and virus. 





UNITED SERUM CO., 






Let’s turn this Year’s pigs into 


rofits/ 


It is folly to try todo the job your- 
self. Take the precaution of permit- 
ting no one but a trained veterinarian 
—with his years of accumulated skill, 
to administer to your live stock. 

And take the added precaution of 


permitting him to use a product of 


one of the strong companies whose 
names are listed below. They have 
grouped their resources for the pur- 
pose of improving the quality stand- 
ards of products used in the preven- 
tion and control of animal disease. 


WICHITA, KAS. 





A Division of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


Kansas City 





(©) 1929 Also Operating 
_ Pitman.Moore Co. Royal Serum Co. Sioux City Serum Co. Sioux Fallg Serum Co. 
Indianapolis Sioux 


City, Ia. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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_ FLORIDA EGG-LAYING CON- | 
TEST ENDS | 


l — 


HE third Florida National Egg-Lay- 

ing Contest at Chipley closed the last 
of October, and the fourth one started 
on November 1. The showing made in 
the third contest and 
the entries for the 
fourth were both 
very encouraging to 
officials of the Flori- 
da Agricultural Ex- 
iension Division, 
who conduct the 
contests. 


The fourth contest 
started with 97 pens 








J. F. COOPER 


from 18 states, the 
largest number of pens that has been 
entered in any of the contests to date. 
Dr. E. F. Thomas, assistant veterinarian 


at the Florida Experiment Station, spent 
several days at Chipley when the hens 
for the fourth contest were being receiv- 
ed and tdok steps to prevent outbreaks of 
diseases and parasites. 

At the close of the 51 weeks of the 
third contest, it was found that the av- 
erage egg production per bird had been 
200.7 eggs, which is about 10 eggs per 
bird higher than the average for the 
second contest, the year before. Produc- 
tion was held up well until the end of 
the contest on October 23. The heavy 
breeds produced an average of 183.2 eggs 
per hen for the 51 weeks, and the light 
breeds made an average of 204.9 eggs per 
hen. 

The winner of the third contest was a 
pen of White Leghorns owned by W. A. 
Downs of Romeo, Mich., with a record 
of 2,526 eggs, or 252.6 eggs per hen. This 
pen was followed closely by one owned 
by Lathwood Poultry Farm, Jacksonville, 
Fla., which contained the individual hen 
with the highest record in the contest. 
This hen, a White Leghorn, laid 309 eggs 
in the 51 weeks. 

No artificial lights were used during 
the contest. J. FRANCIS COOPER. 

Agricultural Editor, Florida 
Extension Service. 





| HOW I CEMENTED MY WELL | 
| CURBING | 


l 
I CEMENTED around my (bored) well 
to protect it from the surface water 
and drainage of the water that wasted on 
the platform in drawing water. I placed 
straight pieces of iron across the open- 
ing, then covered this with scrap iron 
from plow wings, etc. Then I placed a 
two-inch wagon tire around the well and 
filled with brickbats. I covered this with 





cement (one part cement to two parts 
sand). This makes my well curb stout 
and keeps surface water and drainage 


water from drawing and rats out of my 
well. 
The only cost was the cement. This 
cost 90 cents. R. E. MORRIS 
Conecuh County, Ala. 


| CO-OP TURKEY SALES _ | 
BRING $93,335 | 


URKEY producers of the Black Belt 

section of Alabama this vear sold 25 
cars of turkeys weighing 372,000 pounds, 
which brought them $93,335 during the 
Thanksgiving codperative turkey 
conducted by the Farm Bureau and Ex- 
tension Service officials, November 18, 19, 
and 20. The turkeys brought 25 cents 
per pound. 

The 25 cars this year were loaded at 
Gallion, Uniontown, Greensboro. New- 
bern, Catherine, Thomaston, Camden, 
Snow Hill, Aliceville, Geiger, Hartford, 
Samson, Ashford, Eufaula, Pittsview, 
Fort Deposit, Safford, Benton, Pine Ap- 
ple, West Greene, Emelle, Andalusia, 
Dothan, Union Springs, Hurtsboro, 
Letohatchee, Hamburg, Marion, Junc- 
tion, Burkville, Minter, Boligee, Eppes, 








sales 





he frend of the Markets 











HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— 


Last Week Month Ago 


Pre-war 


Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.0534 $0.06¥% $0.08 ee 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt..... 2.2.20. 2.50 2.50 93 1.01 
Hogs, average, cWk.....cccccccccccce 9.40 9.10 8.65 7.38 
Steers, medium, native, cwt......... . 11.64 12.27 12.45 7.15 
Egos, fresh Brsts, €0S.. 66.0 0cccscccs AIM 45 43 32% 
Hens, live, heavy, fb............0000 254% 24% 25% 10% 
ae ee 42 42 BF | 32% 
Wheat, No. red winter, bu........... 1.35 1.23% 1.401% 1.00 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu..........0005 94 92 * 84 61 
ats, NO: 2 WME, DBs cc sicccsviccses 493, 47% 4914 37 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton............. 19.00 19.00 23.50 i755 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb............ 1755 1790 .2045 1307 
Sweet Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... Ro ieee a” oe 
Potatoes, L. I., No. 1, 150 tbs........ $00 scorer 212Y%. sc eeees 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt... 182 —.. as S'S eee 
* No. 3. . 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Certs Cents 
Cottam, mbGGee .ccccvcascoccsceges 7.37 i SE sab eccusnnsegensdunedethe 11 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... 80 CE civceceh he cnee ad baveues tee 20 
Beef cattle, pound ..........cecceeees 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel .............. 50@60 
CP, DME 0 sccscesccacceisyentases 60@65 ; 


FIGURES ON COTTON CONSUMPTION 


The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 


operation during October, consumption 
each year, 





and exports of lint cotton during October of 
and also for three months ending October 31: 
1929 


1928 1927 1926 1925 





(In thousands of bales) 

Spindles in operation (in millions) ...........- 30.1 30.3 32.5 32.6 32.5 

Consumption by domestic mills for October .. 641 616 614 568 544 

Consumption by domestic mills for three 

months ending October 31 ..........0000e055 1,745 1,635 1,876 1,639 1,478 

ee En” PR errr rer 1,251 1,241 1,099 1,359 1,414 

Exports for three months ending October 31.. 2,203 2,303 2,042 2,533 2,478 
Troy, Fitzpatrick, Cecil, Tyson, and May I hitched 3 mules to harrow, put 
Montgomery. some planks on it, and rode dragging 

The codperative sales in November beds nearly level; then I put a 14-inch 
made a total of 95 cars weighing Sweep and reefer on the fertilizer dis- 
1,224,000 pounds worth $361,500 that tributor, put out about 600 pounds of a 
have been sold during the codperative 3-9-3 fertilizer per acre, and planted cot- 
turkey sales within the past four years. ton in this furrow. 

These sales have not only improved This was here a rather dry year but I 
the quality of turkeys but have caused got a fair stand and worked it some near- 
a big increase in the crop. It is also to ly every week but only used hoes for 
be noted that the method of grading and chopping. That fall I sowed oats and 
hauling the birds to the car doors has vetch in the middles which grew very 
greatly improved. The sales have also well; I pastured this some in winter and 
made it possible for producers with only spring and turned the remainder under 


turkeys to get as good price as 
with several hundred. 


a few 
those 
EK & &, 


THE VOICE OF THE FY FARM | 


Getting Rid of ‘Nutgrass 

OR several years I worked a field of 

about five acres that was rather 
heavily infested with nutgrass but had 
not grown any cotton on it for fear of 
this grass. Then I read in some farm 
paper that growing cotton on the land 
year after year would get rid of it so I 
thought I would try it. 

In the fall of 1925 I turned this land 
with a two-horse plow good and let it lie 
through the winter and in April I laid 
off rows 3% feet wide with middle- 
burster and bedded two furrows to row 
with two-horse plow. About the first of 


by first cutting good with a cutaway and 
then bedding in the old middles. 

I used then about 400 pounds of 5-15-5 
per acre and 100 pounds nitrate of soda 
after chopping and followed about the 
same practice the next few years except 
the winter cover crops and produced the 
first year nearly three, the second and 
third about five, and last year nearly 
four bales of cotton and the field is now 
almost rid of nutgras. except around the 
edges and where I plowed last winter 
two ditches in it. I think it not only got 
rid of the grass but the extra work it re- 
ceived paid in more cotton grown. I be- 
lieve in this instance it pays to shift the 
row to last year’s middle and plant rather 


late. In bad seasons you may _ hardly 
notice your gain but persistence will 
win. 


OTTO SCHROEDER. 
Wilkes County, Ga. 














LOADING TURKEYS AT A CO-OPERATIVE SALE IN MONTGOMERY 


At one time early in the day the line of trucks, wagons, and cars was one-quarter mile long. 
Two poultry cars were loaded during the day. 


| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN | 


t —! 


Milton County Made a Fine Crop 
of Corn and Cotton 





N November 28 and 29 I was at Al- 


pharetta, Ga., the county site of 


Milton County. I always enjoy a visit 
to this county, because the farmers do 
good work and al- 
ways make_ good 
crops. One thing 


which impressed me 
very much was the 
fact that while the 
farmers have a great 
deal of cotton in 
the field, it is not 





damaged nearly so 
_— much as the cotton 

G. F. HUNNICUTT . : 
in other _ sections, 


This is on account of the fact that they 
plant the Rucker cotton, and this variety 
is not only very early, but the bolls open 
out more perfectly, and hence do not rot 


so badly. 


I went around to the gin, where over 
50 bales of bolls were brought in to gin, 
and where a load was dry, the gin made 
almost as good a sample as if the cotton 
had been picked in the usual way. This 
was because the bolls were open, and not 
simply cracked, as so many are this fall. 

I called on the Rucker Brothers and 
was surprised to see how much good seed 
they had beenable to save. They showed 
me 10,000 bushels of high-class reclean- 
ed seed. In all the Piedmont section, 
only a small quantity of seed has been 
suitable for planting purposes for the 
coming year. 

I saw many fields of good corn and a 
few farms where oats had been sowed. 
I called on my friend J. T. Upshaw, the 
potato man. He showed me 5,500 bush- 
sweet potatoes in his two curing 
houses, and they were keeping nicely. 
A good many farmers have delayed dig- 
ging their potatoes until this severe 
freeze has ruined them. Mr. Upshaw 
worked until 12 o'clock in the night dig- 
ging his. The majority of these pota- 
toes he is storing for other farmers. He 
does a custom business, and he knows 
how to save them, because he looks after 
them every day during thé winter to 
keep the temperature regulated. 


els of 


I hear much complaining among the 
farmers about things going wrong, but 
when a farmer learns to do 
thing well, as Mr. Upshaw has done, he 
does not need to complain. Mr. Upshaw 
makes a good living and some clear 
money every year. 


G. F. HUNNICUTT. 





| LOWER FARM POWER 
CHARGES IN GEORGIA | 


et 
INE rental charges for farmers us- 
ing rural power lines in Georgia 
have been cut 50 per cent in an order 
just issued by the state Public Service 
Commission. 
The old line rental charges made by 





the Georgia Power Company were as 

follows :— 

Under 5 customers per mile ...........0+++0+8 $5 

Cras S aml Wieder 10 ick cscccicccccssecescsstG 3 

Over 10 and BaGer 15 oscsciccscccccucscsscees 2 

Over 15 and under 2 .......ccccccccccectecceecs 1 
No charge 


Be GD GOS  civccesriveteicseedccevtecest 


The new rentals ordered, which will g0 


into effect on December 1, it has been 
announced, are as follows :— 
Under 5 customers per mile ..........+++++5 $2.50 
aS nn ee 1.50 
Over 10 and under 15 .......ccsccsscccesess 1.00 
Over 15 and wader BW 2. .ovcccccccecszeccoeses 79 
WEE con w ar eenacnncndeuneaske eked No charge 
It is estimated by the Public Service 
Commission that the Georgia Power 


Company has 1,500 miles of rural line 
already in operation, with 600 miles ad- 
ditional to be put in use by the first of 


the year. 
J. H. REED. 
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Ti iif UE . ; ieee 
not 
fall. ba e « 
and 
2 A Silent Flow of Giant Power 
lean- : 
‘tion, e e,e . 
. With these Qualities in 
: e o 
“a Perfect Combination-- 
wed. 
, the : 
oe —ANTI-KNOCK 
cely. Saves strain on motor and makes 
hee it last longer. 
shaw 
wri The Power Twin of - —INSTANT START ‘ ” 
-~ revents long drains on your bat- 
He Woco-Pep Sing . * 
after 
r to —LIGHTNING PICK-UP 
Puts new pep in a sluggish motor. 
the 
a P = —MORE MILEAGE 
he MOTOR OIL Gives extra miles with every tank 
—_ (ZS filling. 
“le [PENNSTLVANLA] 
ee —LESS CARBON 
ress =< or Burns Clean—All Power and No 
10lene super-Pennsylvania Motor ; 
“4 Oil is refined from the very highest wane 
| grade super “Pennsylvania Crude —SAFE—For You or Your Motor 
an ound on the American Continent. : . 
us- It stands up under terrific engine Adapted to new high compression 
aia — = ome oem ape ‘vill motors or older models. 
rder ve you ousand miles of per- 
vice fect motor lubrication. There is a MOTOR car owners throughout all Dixie, who carefully 
correct Tiolene grade for your car. figure costs are turning to Woco-Pep, King of Motor 
» by Ask the Woco-Pep man. Fuel, because of its seven distinct advantages over ordinary 
3 gasoline. ware ya operate 8 pressure mn, Sreome, or a 
eet of trucks, Woco-Pep, so roughout 4,500 stations in 
ee the South, will save you time, money and many worries. 
i Woco-Pep had to be much better to gain the wide-spread 
ool popularity it now enjoys. 
= TUNE IN— : 2 : Drive into the Woco-Pep station nearest you. Fill up your 
uesday night, 7 o’clock Central Standard tank with Woco-Pep, check your mileage and your speedometer 
Time, 8 o'clock Eastern Standard Time. will tell the same More Mileage story which others have 
$2.50 a Pe Son Wz and 18 stations ~ learned. Woco-Pep and Tiolene make up the great “Save- 
ry in the National Broadcasting Network. guard of Motor Economies.” 
a Woco-Pep, King of Motor Fuel and Tiolene 100% Super-Pennsylvania 
ine Motor Oil, are Serviced With a Smile at 4500 Stations in “Dixie” 
ad- 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


On a Louisiana plantation adjoining the 
mighty Mississippi lived Jim Holliday, a grad- 
uate of the state college of agriculture, who, 
after several anxious years, was on the 
verge of getting his plantation into good 
financial condition. Six miles down the river 
lived the girl of his dreams, Margaret Allison, 
and her mother. 

In the spring of 1927 Jim and his tenants 
were uneasy about the flood possibilities but 
attempted to “carry on.” Harry Corliss, the 
county agent of Easton Parish, was talking 
with Jim when news came that the levee had 
broken at Melville on the Atchafalaya River, 
some 30 miles from Jim’s home. 

In the days that followed the flood became 
more menacing, and Jim and his assistant, 
Bill Jason, toiled desperately with their ten- 
ants and neighboring landowners to keep 
their levees from crumbling. In his few spare 
moments Jim would go down to help on the 
Allison levees, a fact which brought no end 
of joking from Bill and Harry. 


CATTERED drops of rain striking 
his face woke Holliday. For a mo- 


ment, the mile-wide flood of the tawny 
Mississippi, the levee, capped and_but- 


tressed with sand- 
bags and _ acrawl 
with mud-splashed 
workmen, failed to 
register any mean- 
ing to his groggy 
senses. He turned 
his head slowly to 


the right on his un- 
vielding sandbag pil- 
low. A foot from 
his heavy eyes there 
lay a 
handkerchief. The sleep-muddled mind 
cleared instantly. He sat up, swept the 
wisp of linen to his face, and breathed 
deeply. 

“Margaret!” He inhaled the elusive 
fragrance of lilac, which to him, meant 
Margaret Allison. 

“What's happened? Lord!” He stag- 
gered to his feet. “I’ve been dead asleep 
for hours—it’s broad daylight.” He shook 
his head at the lowering clouds. Wind 
at this stage would be bad enough, but 
with more rain added—goodnight. 





B. B. MACKAY 


“Mose!” he bawled in the general di- 
rection of the laboring army silhouetted 
above the sweep of the massive levee. 

“Comin’, boss.” A muddy form slid 
down the ramps and stood grinning 
before Holliday. 

The grin was explained and expanded 
as Holliday questioned: “Have you seen 
Miss Margaret?” 

“Last time I seed her was wit’ you— 
you had kinda fainted an’ she was minis- 
terin’ to you. Mos’ prob’ly she gone 
home.” 

“You're crazy, nigger. 
in my life!” 

“Boss, ef you don’t ’member Miss 
Marg’ret holdin’ your haid in her lap 
kinda cuddly-like for nigh three hours— 
you sho musta bin fainted. She called it 
‘fizzical ’zaustion’. Said you was killin’ 
yo’self fightin’ Ole Man River.” 


I never fainted 


OLLIDAY rubbed his head. After 48 

hours on the levee, with no sleep 
until the present, he decided he’d accept 
Mose’s explanation. He thrust the hand- 
kerchief in the pocket of his shirt and 
sat down. 

“How are things going?” 

The Negro’s grin broadened. “Cap, 
*pears lak to me we’s givin’ mighty lot o’ 
time to Miss Marg’ret’s strip of levee 
and neglectin’ our’n somethin’ fierce. But 
eve’thing gwine along purty good.” 
Half-accusingly, Mose glanced across the 
road to where, 400 yards away, stood the 
white, many-pillared Allison home. 

“Go on, Mose,” said Holliday wearily. 
“We'll keep the river off all of it.” 

“Here comes Mr. Bill now—he’ll tell 
yo’ how things is down our way,” said 
Mose walking away. 

A battered, muddy, truck slithered to a 
standstill with a shriek of brakes. 


crumpled’ 





“THE LEVEE’S BUSTED!” 


Followed then the unmistakable roar of massed waters—and yellowish white eddies of 


the crevasse that raced along with the speed of a tornado, 
(All actual scenes from the 1927 flood.) 


flood! 


“You’re crazy as a loon!” was Bill’s 
amiable comment from the seat. “You 
took all my men and sandbags last night 
—but it’s your plantation that’s goin’ to 
get a nice cold bath. Guess I can stand 
it if you can.” Holliday’s friend crawled 
from the disreputable bus. “But I’m for 
you, and I want you to know it won’t be 
my fault if you are under 20 feet of 
water by tomorrow night. If you mean 
to do anything, gimme a hundred men 
now—quick—and I ain’t sayin’ we can 
save it then.” 

“If we divide our gang, chances are 


both levees’ll go,” answered Holliday 
slowly. “I’ve decided to keep every man 
here.” 


“Suit yourself.” Bill’s eyes twinkled 
understandingly. “Guess Miss Margaret 
will understand—if you save her place. 
All the same, I’m telling you our levee’s 
just a pile of rotten, leaking mud.” 


“¥’M NOT doing it for Margaret alone, 

Bill, you know that.” Holliday’s eyes 
shifted a bit under Bill’s gaze. Then he 
grinned. “Well, of course I might feel 
differently under other circumstances ; 
but really, if it has to break, it’s better 
that it goes over our land and those few 
back plantations that are mostly aban- 
doned, rather than over 200 square miles 
of fine plantations.” 


“Including Miss Allison’s” said the 
Irishman grinning. “Jim, you’re dead on 
your feet. Run up to Miss Allison’s and 
get some grub, it’s closer than going to 
our place. You might take a little snooze, 
too. I'll watch things here. Take my 
bus.” Jason’s voice indicated real con- 
cern. 

“Guess I’d better walk down the levee. 
I can see how things are going on the 
way up.” Both men apprehensively scan- 
ned the low gray clouds and the river that 
surged behind the banks of dirt. Jim 
shook his head and turned stiffly for his 
walk along the levee in the direction of 
the Allison home. 

The thought of a few hours with Mar- 
garet stimulated him and he swung along 
at a good stride for a few hundred yards. 
His thoughts turned to gayer days when 
he had met Margaret Allison at a junior 
prom at L. S. U. He did not know, nor 
did he care, that Richards considered 


No boat could live in such a 


Miss Allison as his sweetheart and was 
ready to make use of his brute strength 
if any one sought to “beat his time.” 


Richards, the star half-back on the foot- 
ball team, was the idol of many on the 
campus, although there were others who, 
in spite of his superiority on the football 
field, detested him anywhere else. 
ards had ample funds and was a member 
of various fraternities. Holliday wes 
working his way through school and his 
time did not permit of much social ac- 
tivity, and money was scarce. ; 


HE only time he had come into promi- 

nence—and his face flushed as he re- 
called it—was when Richards accosted 
him behind the pentagon and dared him 
to fight. They had fought and Richards’ 
bull-strength had been of no avail against 
Holliday’s cleverness with his fists. He 
would always rememb - the queer, sur- 
prised look of Richards as he crumpled 
to the ground from a neat right to the 
point of the chin. 


Margaret had shamed both of them 
over the affair and had refused to see 
either of them for several weeks there- 
after. It was always a pleasant thought 
to Holliday that she had chosen to see 
him first. 


Shortly after MHolliday’s graduation 
from the agricultural college, his father 
died, leaving a small amount of insur- 
ance. With this money and through the 
aid of the Federal Farm Loan, he ha! 
purchased the plantation he now owned. 
After years of hard work, and with the 
training he had received at college and 
with the support of the county agent, it 
seemed that he might pay off the final in- 
debtedness on his place this year. Pro- 
vided, of course, the levee did not break! 

If the levee did not break! This final 
thought brought him back to the present 
with a jolt. 

“Heck!” Unconsciously he sprang back 
as he saw a yellow spout of water lick- 
ing through the center of the levee at his 
feet. 

“Bill! Oh, Bill!’ He ran back toward 
the workmen, shouting, his hands cupped 
to his mouth. 

He saw a man detach himself from the 


Rich-' 
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group at the top .of the levee and the 
next instant, some four hundred yards 
away, Bill’s notorious truck engine roar- 


Bill had not taken time 
to even: answer. He seemed to sense, 
rather than hear, Holliday’s cry. Gray 
dots of men piled into the machine as it 
careened up the road. In three minutes 
a swarm of muddy Negroes, headed by 
Bill Jason, staggered up the ramps. 

“Bad secp!” Jim explained. 

Bill nodded wearily. “Is it yellow?” 

“T’'ll say so! Look at it!” Holliday 
pointed downward. That was explana- 
tion enough to an experienced river man. 
Clear water trickling from a levee may 
mean nothing; but muddy water running 
in a continuous stream means that a fis- 
sure has been mined through. The river 
with demon-like power, seems to try to 
force the tiny crevice to giant proportions, 
usually with success. 

Bill turned to the Negroes. 


ed into action. 


“Blanket 
it! 


UNWAYS of heavy planks, kept for 

just such an emergency’ were 
brought quickly and thrown obligucly 
from the roadway to the crest of the 
levee. This provided for a continu 
stream of wheelbarrows which brought 
dirt and dumped it into the river. Suc- 
cessive trips of the truck up and down 
the river brought 400 men who concen- 
trated on this new danger point. The re- 
mainder of the levee was left to look ai- 
ter itself. 

Thousands of loads of dirt were dump- 
ed down the river-side of the levee before 
the effects were noted. As the currents 
pressed the mud into the tiny crevices be- 
low the water line, the flow of water on 
the land side diminished, ceased even to 
trickle. The gnawing effect of the river 
was checked, at least temporarily. 

A substantial revetment was rushed in 
to make the mudbank more secure. A 
huge log flattened on one end was used as 
a crude pile driver and was wielded 
rythmically by dozens of Negroes who 
chanted as they drove home the sharpened 
timbers. These were placed at 20-foot 
intervals, deep do vn into the levee on the 
river side. Pine planks, laid crosswise 
against the heavier timbers and held in 
place by sandbags, formed an, immense 
curbing which protected the levee from 
wave-wash. As an added precaution Hol- 
liday and Bill strengthened the revetment 
by passing heavy cable wires around the 
timbers fastening them down to heavy 
stakes driven into the crest of the levee. 

“We've got old daddy Mississipp hog- 
tied now—but where’s our day gone?” 
Looking at his watch, Bill joined Holli- 
day on the crest of the levee and at- 
tempted the impossible feat of removing 
mud from his face with a still muddier 
hand. 

“Day’s gone same place my rest went.” 
Jim laughed, “I had s.arted down to Mar- 
garet’s to get some rest, remember? Now 
look—another day wasted away.” The 
two turned and looked westward to where 
the sun had gone down, leaving a trail of 
pink on the ragged edges of the hurrying 
rain clouds. “Well, it’s too late now; 
we've got to post guards for the night. 
Heard anything more from Richards over 
the way?” Jim nodded toward the oppo- 
site side of the river where Richards 
rich plantation lay. 

“Don’t need to hear any more.” Jason's 
face sobered. “You know and I know, 
he'll hold his levee as long as he can by 
working on his side and if that don’t do, 
he'll try working on this side.” 


S A background for the more immi- 

nent fears and pressing needs which 
had made the past month one long roun 
of worry and toil, there was always the 
sinister figure of Tom Richards. His 
property lay directly across the river from 
Margaret Allison’s. A crevasse on her 
frontage or upon Holliday’s would fe 


(Continued on page 16) 
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...on the lot irs ACTIO 


aes in a cigarette < TA STE / 


, YOU APPRECIATE that more 
with a Chesterfield. 

Perhaps it’s the extra fragrance—delicate, spicy, 
aromatic. Perhaps it’s the mild sweetness, or the 
mellow richness and “character.” 

More likely it’s 2// these, but so completely and 
smoothly blended and cross-blended, the stand- 
ard Chesterfield method, that it seems no blend 
at all, but a single perfect tobacco. 

In a cigarette it’s taste; in Chesterfield it’s 


“TASTE above everything“ 





MILD...and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


( “hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Exccourr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Hercomite 
of the 20% 

of Hercomite 7 
and at less cost. 


Chattanooga, 


explosives pic 








rm that Jac 


Bureau Agent whe Do ‘this picture will be shown in your county. 










Give Your Trees 
A Good Start In Life 


EED the trees well when they’re young and they’ll feed you 


can be sure the young trees will get 
enough food from the soil by blasting the holes they are planted 
in with Hercomite 7. This loosens up the soil so that the tender 
roots can spread out. It enables the soil to hold more moisture 
which dissolves plant food and makes it available for tree growth. 


Hercomite 7 will save you money, too. In 100 lbs. of 
7 there are about 350 sticks, 1144” x 8”. In 100 Ibs. 
dynamites there are only about 214 sticks. A stick 
will do as much work as a stic 


k of 


Buy Hercomite 7 from your dealer, or if he hasn’t it in stock, 
write us and we'll tell you where to get it. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg. 


Tennessee. 


A HERCULES POWDER 


ON THE SCREEN — ~American Farm Bureau ty eg is distributing an 
F. k arm 


uilt."" As ur County or 


20% dynamite 


2456 
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and more profit. 
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NORTH CAROLINA GROWN COTTON SEED 
maturing productive types of standard varieties insure large yields 
Write for special prices being named now. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED COMPANY, Charleston, S. C. 


Growers and Shippers. 








Howto Get Your Renewal Free 
If you believe in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
if you believe it would help your neighbors to read it, 


why not show them a copy or two—or send us their 
names and addresses and let us send them some free 
sample copies? We'll be delighted to do it. And 

when you send us $1.00 in subscriptions we will renew 
or extend your own subscription for on a J ist get 
two one-year subscriptions at 50 cents ! ly one 
two-year subscription at $1.00 Send us rahe “dolla r and 
your own subscription will be renewed one year FREB. 
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FLORIDA SALES ENTERPRISES 
Tallahassee, Fila. | 


Box 512 


boxes of 21 distinctive 
finest selection, greatest 
r box. Moncy back if 


=e Write for our 
ft selections. 
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have this book, 


prosperity. 








“Successful Dairying” 
It contains 36 pages, fully 
lutely free to anyone who will send in this ad. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-I West 23d Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Successful Dairying.” 
to build up a herd you must not miss it. 
tained in any one chapter may start you on the road to dairy 
Yet “Successful Dairying” 


illustrated. 


PROSPERITY to You! 


Even if you have been in the dairy business for years you should 
If-you have just started 
The information con- 


is yours for the asking. 
is an entirely new handbook on dairying. 
It will be mailed abso- 











HE second annual convention of 
Future Farmers of America was hek 
City, Missouri, in connection 
American Live Stock 
November 


in Kansas 
with the Royal 
Show, 
18-23. 





Thirty-six states 
sent delegates. More 
than two thousand 
vocational boys were 
present. Thousands 


of dollars_in prizes 
were distributed. 
The $1,000 awarded 
PAUL Ww. cuapman’. by the AKavnsas City 
Weekly Star to the 
“outstanding vocational boy of the na- 


Patton 


Carldon 


tion” was presented to 
of Horseshoe 
Mountain, Wooster, 


Arkansas. Carl 
don’s 1928 project 
brought him 
$1,093.28, and his 
total farm invest- 
ments to date 





was elected as president of the 
America for 1930. 

Henry Groseclose, who 
Future Farmer organization, 
ed as executive secretary 
Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of 
education service of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, 
was re-elected as national advisor. 


Carolina, 
Future Farmers of 
conceived of the 
retain- 
-treasurer; and 
the agricultural 


Was 


Twenty-eight vocational boys were 
awarded gold keys as an emblem of the 
armer” the great- 
honor that can come to a vocational 


“American F 
est 
be ry. 


degree 






























boys who represented the 
Farmers of 


Here are the 
vention of the Future 
Live Stock Show. From left 





president), Statham; and Albert Sosebee, 


the 





F. F. G. REPRESENTATIVES AT KANSAS CITY 


Future 
America held 
to right they are 
Epworth, 





Department of Vocational Agriculture 


By: PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Supervisor of Vocational Education for Georgia 


Georgia and Florida Representa- 
tives 
a Future Farmers of Georgia wer 
represented at the big convention by 
Billy Bowdoin, Statham, state president; 
Olen Shiver, Sale City; and Albert 
Sosebee, Epworth. 

Billy and Olen were the official dele- 
gates of the F. F. G. and Albert was one 
of the boys who received the “American 
Farmer” degree. Among Albert's other 
accomplishments he has bought and paid 
for an 80-acre farm of his own. 

Billy made a splendid report of the 
Georgia organization before the national 
meeting. He pointed out the great prog- 
ress made in increased membership and 


told in detail of 
the state conven- 
tion held at Ath- 
ens last summer. 


Thomas A. Tread- 


well, teacher of 
vocational agricul- 
ture, Monticello, 


amount to $3,194. Florida, had 
He is 18 years old group of boys with 
and expects to en him at the Hotel 
_ the state 7 Baltimore, - which 
sepe 86 OE agricu was the headquar- 
ture. ters hotel. In his 
Virgini the party were Gray 
$500 ff I Miley, Plant City; 
the Farm Jow Clyde Clark, 
of Philadelphia for Greensboro; Roy 
having the most Hewett, Grand 
successful Future Ridge; and Don- 
Farmer chapter. ald Davidson, Mon- 
The boys from ticello. 
California took Gray Miley was 
home the beauti- oe awarded the 
ful loving cup as “AMERICAN FARMER” “American Farm- 
evidence of the fact All ert Sosebee, Epw« rth, Georgia, was one er” degree and also 
that they were the of 2 boys at the national’ ®. F. D. couventios elected third vice- 
best stock judges. degree Albert has bought und paid for a president of the na- 
Wade Turner, ee own. He is a junior in Epworth tional association. 
Lillington, North : Donald won the 


honor of fourth award in the judg- 


ing of beef cattle. 

Great Program and Remarkable 
Growth 

5 igans F. F. A. convention 

Monday 

10 had 


got under 
night when the boys 
been nominated 
degree. 


Way on 
were introduced wl 
for the “American Farmer” 
Their accomplishments were 
by Dr. Lane, after which 
short talk. 

Tuesday 


presented 
each made a 
was devoted to reports from 


(Concluded on page 20) 















national con- 
Royal 


Billy ‘Bowdoin (state 


at the 
American 


Farmers of Georgia 
at Kansas City during the 
Olen Shiver, Sale City; 
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Farmers Meet in Kansas City 
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Our Weekl 


by Sermon 
By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


Life’s Way Ahead 


HE first time I looked down a rail- 

road track, I was deceived by an il- 
ljusion caused by distance. The farther 
] looked the closer the rails seemed to be. 
At the rim of the 
horizon the two rails 
seemed to be one. 

Of course, it was a 
mere delusion. The 
rails remained the 
same number of 
inches apart. 

199 

The road of life is 
as that railroad 
track. If we lift our 
eyes to the years ahead, it often seems 
that there will be no way of getting 
through. A lonely woman, living in my 
home city took her life recently. On a 
piece of paper she wrote, “I do not see 
any way of going ahead. The way seems 
closed.” Had the woman only had a 
good friend or two, or had she had faith 
to have taken a few steps more, doubt- 
less the way would have opened for her. 

| | 








J. W. HOLLAND 


An illusion in the mind, even when 
produced by our fears, is as powerful, of- 
ten more powerful, than those fears pro- 
duced by reality. 

You remember that Pilgrim, in Bun- 
yan’s great allegory, came to a point in 
his way where two lions sat at each side 
road. His impulse was to flee 
backward, but there were dangers there 
also. In his dilemma he started ahead 
As he neared the lions, he discovered that 
they were chained in such a manner that 
could not get to the center of thc 
walked. He went on in 


of the 


they 
ith where he 


glad ess. 
The 


as we 


dangers of life seem to multiply 
grow older. We become more sen- 
sitive to the perils that lurk by the road- 
Mothers and fathers worry be- 
the children do not worry enough. 
children do not see anything at 
to worry. -Life is a holiday to 


side. 

cause 

The 

which 

them. 
79 9 

This narrowing of the track of life is 
a delusion caused by distance. Someone 
who really knew wrote in the Bible, “I 
have been young,and now am old; yet 
I have not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.” 

There is more chance at fifty for a 
full and happy life than at twenty. At 
least that is my experience. I have heard 
older people say that the best of life is 
“further on.” I have an uncle, 
years old, 


10 1 

I have seen the bitter cup of life sweet- 
ened for so many persons that I increas- 
ingly believe that the law of God holds: 
—“They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” I read in another 
Place, “They shall not want any good 
thing,” 

We can save ourselves much unneces- 
sary anxiety and worry, if we will leave 
the keeping of life’s road to the AI- 
mighty and then without fear strive to 


walk forward. Dangers diminish as we 


now 93 | 
who says that he deeply en- | § 
joys every passing day. | = 
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An experienced 
power farmer 


“Se paid for itself 
2 or 3 times 
over in 1928"° 


His FARMALL 
cultivates 105 
acres in 3 days— 
and 50% better? 


He says, ‘*More 
work done — 

more money in 
the bank for 


The many lines of 
McCormick-Deering 
power and equipment 
are at every farmer’s 
service! Write for 
catalogs and see 


writes to his 
McCormick-Deering, 


Dealer 


the 


“But after seeing the Farm- 
all do the work, I at once 
became interested and bought. 
I want to say to you that this 
tractor has already paid me 
big interest on the investment. 
It paid for itself some two or 
three times over in the 1928 
crop. I understand that you 
now have Farmall equipment 
to do most any job on the 
9 farm. I am going to get a mow- 

ing machine and the sweep 
rake, and am thinking now 
of buying another Farmall 


this year. 


“Gentlemen: 


{ the Forbes Co. of Hopkinsville, Ky.) ;* 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


“I want to express my 
thanks for the kindness and 
help rendered me when you 
sold me the Farmall Tractor. 


“I had told you that I could 
not farm without a tractor 
but could not think that the 
Farmall would do all that you 
recommended it to do. 


a Farmall. 
‘farmer’s friend’ of today, and 
I believe that when more of 
the farmers buy the Farmall 
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“Last year I cultivated 105 
acres of corn in three days and 
did it about 50% better than 
I could with my teams. No 
one will go wrong in buying 


It is the real 


and use it there will be more 


fore. 


ad 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Very truly yours, 
D. L. VAN CLEVE, 


work done and more money 
in the bank to their credit. 


“T again want to thank you 
and will always appreciate it, 
as I am in so much better 
condition financially than be- 
I also want to say that 
the International Harvester 
Company is doing more for 
the betterment of the farmers 
than any other concern I 
know of.” 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago, 111. 








If you 


farmers in the South, 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem 


use the classified columns 


want to do business with the most prosperous 
of THE 
Its clas- 


absolutely 
leading and largest farm weekly. 


amazing to 


those 


who have 


when results are even greater than usual. 
to our nearest office. 


never 
Now is the time of year 
Send your order 


Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


used this 











farmers each week. 


Important Announcement to Advertisers — 


Effective January 1, 1930, the total circulation of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will be 600,000, enabling you to reach 50,008 more 
Along with this increase in circulation we have had to advance the advertising rates slightly. The circulation 
and advertising rates for our Carolinas-Virginia edition do not change. 
The new rates and circulation for each edition are given below. Remember these rates are effective for the first issue in January, 1930. 





ADVERTISING RATES 











| ae ‘ A Commercial Regular “Display 
—_— Ribl ePerses | Edition States Covered Circulation Dicplay Classified Classified” 
| ET aera exes and OMISROMA.....6.5520% 150,000 $11.90 per inch 9c per word | $8.50 per inch 
(As Reported by Our Readers) Carolinas-Virginia..| North and So. Carolina and Va... 150.000 11.90 per inch 10c per word 9.50 per rae 
SAIAH 6:8—Then I heard the voice Mississippi Valley...] Miss., La., Ark., and W. Tenn... 115,000 9.10 per inch 7c per word 7.00 per inc 
BE the Bese onal a, stent F eneell Kentucky-Tennessee.| Ky., Middle and East Tenn....... 80,000 7.00 per inch 6c per word 4.50 per inch 
i or SayINS, re — vipa Georgia-Alabama...] Alabama, Georgia, and Florida... 105.000 8.40 per inch 7c per word 7.00 per inch 
™ who “ - Poe said I,|]] Atl Five Editions...!Covering the Whole South....... 600.000 44.10 per inch} 35c per word | 32.50 per inch 
fream 1; send me. (An estament | 
favorite ¢ si ' > “s Mie ' ) pa By the use of our Advertising Columns you can find a market for your poultry, seeds, livestock, plants and other merchan- 
f@vorite im our recent questionnaire. dise at little cost. One or more of the five editions of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER may be used at our low separate edi-. 
hn 17-% , 7 tion rate. 
aes 12:26—If any man serve me, let ALL FIVE Sexapors going into 600,000 homes each week offer aM unusual buy at our reduced rate of 35c a word—a reduction of 
Im follow me; and where I am, shall 4c on each word 
also my servant be; if any man serve e e 
me, him will my Father honour. (4 New |{| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, -:- Birmingham, Ala. 


Testament favorite in our recent ques- 
tionnaire.) 


























RALEIGH, N. C. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, December 16,—The intelli- 
gent housekeeper knows that the 
day’s diet should include milk; a quart 
of it every day for each child and a pint 
for each adult. It 
promotes growth and 





gives resistance to 
disease. 
Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 17.—Let the chil- 
dren share in the joy 
of giving at Christ- 
mas time. Each 
should have some 
money of his own, 
no matter how small 
spend exactly as he 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


the amount, to 
pleases 

Wednesday, December 18.—Whether the 
hair is worn long or short, the loose, nat- 
ural looking wave is the one favored by 
smart women. 

Thursday, December 19.—An orange ic- 
ing you will like is made of % cup but- 
ter creamed with 2° cups confectioner’s 
sugar. Add the grated rind of 1 orange 
and enough orange juice to make the 
right consistency to spread. 

Friday, December 20.—The college girl 
will be charmed with a pajama suit in 
gayly flowered cretonne soft 
fine quality and use a good pattern. 

Saturday, December 21,—In 
branches of greenery to city friends we 
are told that they will keep fresh longer 
if the cut ends of the stems are dipped in 
melted paraffin. 


Choose a 


sending 


Sunday, December 22.—The royal! road 


to success would have more travelers if 
so many weren't lost attempting to find 
short cuts. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


“LOVELY CURTAINS OF DRESS | 
| VOILE | 


l etanntiimdeiiias 
yo pleasing curtains can be made 

by using ordinary dress voile, hav- 
ing two inch hems top and bottom hem- 
stitched in self color. The advantage of 
this material instead of conventional cur- 
tain stuffs is the wide variety of colors 
in which it comes, and the reasonable 
price. Such curtains can be used with 
equal satisfaction in both summer and 
winter. In summer they can easily be 
pushed aside on their rods to allow a free 
of air and still give a soft effect 





course 
to the window. For the winter window 
they combine beautifully with heavier 


side drapes. They are easily laundered 

and hang straight. The interchangeable 

hem is convenient and economical. White, 

ecru, or any of the pale shades of color 

may be used. MRS. C. S. SMITH. 
Shelby County, Tenn. 


“IS YOUR BABY WELL 
NOURISHED? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Reccasnenneseneiie 

N Lee County, Alabama, a study is be- 

ing made of the between the 
ages of six months and three years. Those 
conducting the examination wish to find 
out under what conditions thrive 
best. They take into consideration not 
only the physical defects of the children 
such as cryptic tonsils, heart disease, dis- 
eased glands, ears, or eyes, carious teeth, 
etc., but the outward evidence of nutri- 
tion. 


babies 


babies 


Almost any mother can decide for her- 
self whether her child is properly nour- 
ished. A well nourished child should have 
a well developed body, with firm muscles, 








Pattern Department 














2966—The turnover collar and flaring cuffs 
on this model are sure to appeal to 
youthful wearers. Such a_ frock 
would be equally useful for school, 
office, and trips to town. Very fine 
white pique is a good choice for the 
collar and cuffs, while the dress 
itself may be developed in a light 
weight wool, heavy silk, or a cotton 
material. The pattern comes in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36 and 38 
inches bust measure. -Size 16 re- 
quires 35 yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 39-inch contrasting 
and 4 yards of binding. 

3007—Ready for play or school is this prac- 
tical frock. With matching bloom- 
ers the small girl is kept cozy and 
warm, It is designed for sizes 2, 4, 











and 6 years. Size 4 
yards of 39-inch material 
yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
2961—The very new princess lines are 
found at their best in this practical 
dress, on which the normal waist 
line is indicated by the cut, although 
no belt is worn. The flared skirt 
and scarf collar are favored by fash- 
ion. The pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 


requires 154 


with 4 


of 39-inch material with 4% yard of 
35-inch contrasting. 
E-726—Narrow Border. This pattern in- 


cludes transfer for 5 yards of border 
2% inches wide. It is suitable for 
luncheon cloths, towels, curtains, and 
household linens. 
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TWO STUDIES IN NUTRITION 


49 months, is a 
bone. There is 


Martha B., age 
poor nutrition of the 


mill baby. 
no rickets. 


She shows a malnourished body and very 


Although Thaddeus S., age 23 months, has very bowed legs, there is no rickets, The 


bowing may be due to the weight of the body and will straighten out. 


ished body in comparison to Martha B. 


good skin, and a good padding of fat over 
its bones and muscles. The skin should 
have a healthy glow; the mucous. mem- 
branes of the eyelids and mouth should 
be a reddish pink. The eyes should be 
bright and happy with no dark circles be- 
neath them. The posture should be good, 
the head erect, the chest up, the abdomen 
should not protrude beyond the chest, the 
step should be elastic. The child should 
usually have a happy and good disposi- 
tion and be full of life. It should sleep 
soundly, have good digestion and a regu- 
lar bowel movement. In other words, 
it should be just a healthy young ani- 
mal. 
HELEN DUMOND HERREN, 


Ala. Dept. of Home Economics Research. 





' MANNERS, GOOD AND BAD 


‘| TAKE it that the essence of good 
manners,” says Mary Borden in the 
Raleigh News and Observer “is the gift 
of putting people at their ease, not the 
chosen few people whom one likes, but all 
people. Yes, ease is the word that de- 
scribes good manners. The great lady is 
at her ease with the gardener, the house- 
maid, the ragamuffin, the outcast, and she 
makes them all feel comfortable in her 
presence. And bad manners is the faculty 
of making everyone’ uncomfortable, 
whether by being abruptly rude, or over- 
whelmingly gushing, too cordial or too 
lacking in cordiality, too contemptuous 
or too flattering. Too much of anything 
is bad manners. It destroys ease and 
makes people fidget. A manner that makes 
other people nervous is a bad manner, 
whether it be frankly unpleasant or too 
pleasant by far.” 


"YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS | 
| J 
Dear Miss 

I am a young girl, a little past 20. 











Lee :— 
I have 


been corresponding with a young man who is 
away 
asked me 
girls. 


at college. He is 19. He wrote and 
if I minded his going with other 
What should I say? Should I let him 





Note the well nour- 


know I really love him? Should I write 


him often? 
L. M. J., Texas. 

By all means write the young man at 
once and tell him that you do not mind 
his being friends with other girls. You 
are not engaged to marry him and there 
is no reason why he shouldn't. 

He’s only a boy, and boys are younger 
for their years than girls. Why don’t you 
just write him nice friendly letters every 
once in a while and let it go at that? 
Don't make them love letters for I feel 
very sure that you are not in love with 
this lad. And he is too young to be think- 
ing of anything but getting an education 
and making a place for himself in the 
world.. Help him by being a_ sensible 
friend to him. 

Write me again, L. M. J. 
anxious to hear from you. 


CATHERINE LEE. 


Aunt }let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 


I shall be 








“You needn't think modern girls is lazy 
just because they don’t spend their lives 
embroiderin’ linen until it’s too fancy #2 
ever use.” 

“It ain’t much of a compliment when @ 
woman lets a man pet her. It means sne 
wouldn't have him permanent an’ dont 
much care what he thinks of her.” 
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[WHO CAN HELP JOHN? 7 


Some weeks ago we published a story “Who 
Can Help John?” and offered several prizes 
for the best conclusion. The answers’ poured 
in; everybody wanted to help John. Every 
possible solution was offered to his problem. 
It was difficult to choose the best but the 
first prize of $10 was finally awarded to Miss 
Beatrice Linstrong, Washington County, North 
Carolina. The second prize of $5 was given 
to Mrs. S. W. Wannamaker, Calhoun County, 
South Carolina. Mrs. Wright Waller, of 
Union County, Kentucky, won the third prize 
of $3 and the fourth of $2 went to Miss Lena 
M. Purvis, of Scott County, Mississippi. 

We shall print the third and fourth prize 
letters as well as the author’s, Mrs. Cripps’ 
own conclusion, in early issues. 


John Helps Himself 
(First Prize Letter) 
T LAST John rose from his seat, 


reached for his hat, and left the 
house. In less than a hour, with the 
Widow Morgan’s address in his pocket, 
he had returned and told his mother he 
would be away for a few days, and was 
boarding the train speeding west. 


Two days later when the Widow Mor- 
gan answered the ring of her doorbell 
she was surprised to see a stranger stand- 
ing there looking grave and troubled. 

John introduced himself, and with un- 
shed tears-glistening in his eyes, told her 
of his father’s letter. He asked her if 
she would give him a statement exoner- 
ating Joe Davis. She very readily agreed 
to do so and together they went to the of- 
fice of a notary public where the paper 
was written, signed, and delivered to John, 
John lost no time in starting homeward. 

He would take the statement, first, he 
decided, to Mr. Davis, then to the county 


paper for publication. 


It was not an easy task to go to Mr. 
Davis and explain his errand, but he did 
not hesitate. He presented the widow’s 
statement, telling Joe Davis, at the same 
time of his discovery, and asking his par- 
don for the pain and humiliation that he 
must have suffered through his father. 

Joe Davis grasped the boy’s hand, and 
in a voice that shook, told him that he 
considered himself almost as guilty as 
John’s father because he had accepted the 
price of the mortgage on his farm for his 
silence. 

He assured John that no one, not even 
his daughter, should be told what only he, 
John, and the widow knew. 

In bold type on the front page of the 
next issue of the county paper was the 
following statement :— 

“This is to certify that I, Widow Mor- 
gan, having Tearned that Joe Davis has 
been suspected of having stolen $2,000 
from me, do assert that Joe Davis did not 
steal my money, and had nothing to do 
with its loss. The money was returned 
to me years ago by the person who 
found it.” 
his convinced the neighbors of Joe 
Davis’ innocence, and many of them has- 
tened to his home to express sorrow for 
their unjust thoughts. 


Soon after this there was a quiet wed- 
ding in the little country church and it 
was Joe Davis with a smile on his face 
Who willingly gave his daughter in mar- 
tiage to John Martin. John Martin had 
Cleared his name from suspicion, and at 
the same time, shielded his own father’s 
Teputation, and saved his mother from a 
killing grief. B. L. 


John Sees the Light 
(Second Prize Letter) 
hk /R an hour John sat on at*his fath- 
er’s desk. 
What must he do? 
Back and forth ran his arguments. 


First—he must make a clean breast of 
the whole affair. 


The Progressive Farm Woman | 














Then—no, it would kill his mother! 

The clock struck seven—and the ring- 
ing notes seemed to clear his brain. 

Why should he deny his mother, simply 
because she was a woman and getting 
old, the right to help to decide a question 
which, after all, she had the best right to 
decide? His mother would be the last 
person in the world to want another to 
suffer for the sins of any of her family. 


And he laid his head on the desk, and 
from utter exhaustion, fell asleep. 

Shortly after seven o’clock his mother 
descended the stairs, and on reaching the 
foot, she halted in astonishment, at see- 
ing John bowed over his father’s desk. 
Treading softly she approached the desk 
and was about to lay her hand upon his 
head when her glance rested upon her 
husband’s letter. 

Without moving she read the letter 
through, then stood silent as if dazed. 

John awoke with a start. 

“Mother,” he cried, “I wouldn’t have 
had that happen. I decided to show you 
the letter but not without preparing 
you for what father had written. Don’t 
take it to heart so, Mother. No one shall 
ever know.” 

But his mother seemed to assume a new 
dignity as she answered slowly. 

“No, son, another must not suffer a day 
longer for a sin he did not commit. We'll 
make such reparation as we can. Joe 
shall be cleared before the world.” 

“Mother, Mother,” John spoke humbly 
and adoringly, “you are big—I thought 
this would nearly kill you if you knew.” 


, 


“Yes, son, I know,” she replied, “but 
I can be happy in knowing that a 
terrible wrong is righted, and that my 
son can marry the girl he loves. I thank 
God you didn’t keep your knowledge 
from me.” MRS. S. W. W. 





[METAL ROOF ADDS TO LIGHT-| 
NING SAFETY 


T HAS been definitely proved that a 

continuous metal roof on a building 
adds very much to the lightning safety 
of the building, provided it is securely 
grounded with approved cable and 
grounds at diagonal corners of the build- 
ing. No points are considered necessary 
at the peak, except to protect chimneys 
or other non-metallic projections. It is 
necessary, however, that hay tracks and 
other heavy metallic parts within six feet 
of the roof or of a down conductor should 
be bonded to the roof or conductor. 


I. W. DICKERSON. 








| CHOOSE YOUR PAPER 


 Ryegen: your farm paper. Don't le 
an agent choose it for you, or per- 
suade you into taking something you 
don’t want just to get a premium. 





| 


If you like The Progressive Farmer, 
demand that you get The Progressive 
Farmer and not a substitute. If The 
Progressive Farmer doesn’t suit you, try 
something else. 3ut anyhow make up 
your own mind and insist on getting the 
farm paper you and your family want 
most. The wisest thing to do is to send 
your subscription directly to the paper 
you want and not let any agent talk you 
into getting publications you don’t really 
care for. 





3 PATTERNS | 





ro of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and. size 
of pattern wanted. Send your order to Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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“THEY HAVE NO 
SUPERIOR” 


S. W. GILFILLAN 
President of GILFILLAN 
BROS., Inc., says: 


“Our advice to all of our deal- 
ers is to recommend RCA 
Radiotrons for initial equip- 
ment and for replacement in 
all of our radio instruments. 
We do this because we use 
them for experiments and 
tests in the Gilfillan labora- 
tories and find that they have 
no superior.” 


RADIOTRON DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 





RCA IRADIOTIRON 































































FIGARO 
Is Complete 


It contains Wood 

Smoke, condensed 

and refined, Sugar, 
Black and Red 











¥ 





THE easiest, safest, cheapest, best way to smoke meat 
is to do it with Figaro Liquid Smoke and a brush. 
You know before you start that your meat will be 
sweet and juicy. Meat smoked the Figaro way does 
not “leak” its fat away. You know it will keep tender 
x and tasty the year ‘round, free from rancidness, mold 
Nothing to Add and skippers. You know you will not lose a pound of 


meat from smoke house shrinkage. 


Pepper. 
Smoke. 


There is no work to it. You simply apply Figaro 
with any clean brush. Nothing else is necessary. In 
half an hour a year’s supply of meat can be perfectly 
smoked. No wood to carry. No fire to tend. It cuts 

: out the long, tedious days required by the old smoke 
7 house method and gives better, sweeter, more 


wholesome meat. 
500 pounds of meat. 


Figaro. 


Figaro Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Enclosed $1.50 for one jug Figaro. 


Every cut of ham and slice of bacon smoked the 
Figaro way is firm and sound. No heat has hardened 
it. It is not “strong” on account of too much smoking. 
The meat comes to your table rich with juices and 
flavored with a delicate, appetizing sugar-cure and all 
of the deliciousness of “Ole Virginy’s” best. 

Regardless of the “curing” method used, your meat 
will be vastly improved by applying Figaro Liquid 


The $1.50 jug smoke flavors and preserves 


Money Back Guarantee with every jug of 


Buy from your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
write to us. 
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Planet Jr. 


No. 4 
Garden Drill 


J 





New Planet Jr. 


Ask your dealer about this 
Planet Jr. Garden Tractor. 


Ask him for catalog or write ee 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 46-A 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
Check which you want CO) New 80-page catalog and garden booklet. 


us. Convenient terms. 







Planet Jr 







A 
¥ 


~ for gardens and 
’ gardeners big and 


small +7 + 


With the Planet Jr. No.4 Combination Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe you can plant and hoe as big a garden as you like. 
Have all those delicious varieties you don’t have time for 
now. Plant as often as you like, at just the right time. For 
the Seeder cuts down planting, work and time to nothing 
at all. And the wheel hoe attachments include a tempered 
steel plow for furrowing and hilling; 3 tempered steel 
cultivator teeth for cultivating, and a pair of 6-inch 
tempered-edged hoes, for weeding. And once it’s yours, 
you'll have it for years, Planet Jr. workmanship and qual- 
ity guarantee that. You’ll wonder how you ever did without 
it—everybody says so. Fully described with pictures on | 

. pages 4—7 of new Planet Jr. catalog. Send today for our 
Motor Cultivator ooklet, “Home Gardens.” Mailed free with new Planet Jr. 
catalog. Use the coupon for your convenience. 


2 


y 







O) Planet Jr. Motor Cultivator Book, with 
time payment plan. 
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Attention Poultrymen! 
HE JANUARY 18 ISSUE will be of added value to you as a 
advertiser as well as to hundreds of thousands of farmers, | 


farm women, and boys and girls who read The Progressive | 
It will be 











Farmer each week. 








We cannot recommend this issue too highly. 
be devoted entirely to subjects on poultry. 

ward to the Poultry Special and your message will be read right at a 
time when they are making definite plans for the new year. 
for poultry this year. 
advertising now and run special copy in the POULTRY SPECIAL. Ad- 


vertise consistently throughout the season. 


more money to spend 


BABY 
CHICKS 


HATCH.- 


ING 
EGGS 


will give it careful attention. 


kind of space you will want to use. 


an attractive advertisement. 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


OUR 1930 ANNUAL 
Poultry Special! 





Mail Your Advertisement NOW! 

Copy for the Poultry Special should be in our hands two weeks prior to 
date of insertion, January 18. Regardless of whether you use regular 
display space, display classified or a small classified advertisement, we 
Your output will largely determine the 
Write us if we can help you prepare 
FREE CUT SERVICE. We will gladly 
furnish a suitable cut to illustrate your ad. 


REMEMBER THE DATE—JANUARY 18 


The Progressive Farmer 


and Farm Woman 
Memphis, Tenn. 


It’s editorial columns will 
Our readers are looking for- 


They have 
You should start your 


PULLETS 
COCKS 


COCKER. 
ELS 


Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Texas 


so ——___—___—_—— 








The Progressive Farmer 








they are :— 


1. During 1930 we wish to an- 
swer each week—more fully than is 
done in the usual “What Farmers 
Want to Know” style—some unus- 
ual question about which farmers 
want information. Here, for exam- 
ple, are some questions that are of 
the type we have in mind :— 

1. How are cotton prices made, and to 


what extent do cotton exchanges con- 
trol them? 


2. What is “the McLean County Sys- 
tem” of hog sanitation, and to what ex- 
tent is it adopted in the South? 


3. What are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, where do they come from, 
and what job does each perform in plant 


growth? 


4. What is the annual income of my 
state department of agriculture, how is 
it derived, how spent, and by whom? 


5. What is meant by “the export de- 
benture plan’? and what benefits are 
promised by it? 

6. Tell me how to pronounce the name 
of each breed of hogs and cattle and each 
legume crop. 

These questions are only samples. 
What we want to know is, “What 
problems are there that you as a 
farmer would like to see answered 
in The Progressive Farmer?” We 
propose to answer rather fully 52 of 
these urgent problems in The Pro- 

_ gressive Farmer next year and we 








AND HERE WE WANT YOUR HELP 


OX PAGE 5 we refer to four plans for making The Progressive Farmer 
better in 1930 about which we want each subscriber’s help. 


—————— 


Here 


hereby offer $25 in cash prizes for 
the three best lists sent us. Do not 
send more than 20 questions or prob- 
lems. We will give $10 for the 
best list, $5 for the second best, and 
$1 each for the ten next best lists. 


2. In the next place we wish to 
revive one of the most useful and at 
the same time most interesting fea- 
tures we have ever had, “Mistakes 
I Have Made.” These are really 
true short stories of intense human 
interest, succinctly told. Each week 
during 19%) we will give $1 for 
what we regard as the most helpful 
“Mistake” printed, and small cash 
payments for all others used. 


3. We also wish to use each week 
next year a feature, “Books and 
Bulletins That Have Helped Me.” 
For the best of these published each 
week (not over 200 words) a cash 
prize of $1 is offered. 


4. We are also anxious to report 
fine examples of  neighborliness, 
friendship, and community better- 
ment from different sections of the 
South, and for each one of these 
we can use in our “Land of Rural 
Comradeship” section a prize of $1 
will be given. 














— 








CREVASSE Rey | 


(Continued from page 10) 


lieve the pressure on Richards’ levee. 
Similar situations lined the river on both 
sides from the foothills of Missouri and 
the delta lands of Illinois to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Fortunately, few such situations were 
menaced by a Tom Richards. The man 
was unscrupulous, determined, and, as 
Holliday knew, utterly fearless. Added 
to Holliday’s apprehension, was the 
knowledge that Richards still loved Mar- 
garet Allison with all the coarse, strong, 
fiber of his being. 

“Still—” Jim spoke half to Bill and half 
to himself—“Richards would hardly—” 

“Huh!” Jason grunted — scornfully. 
“Like heck, he won’t! You think you 
know that ginny—you don’t. I heard just 
yesterday he tried to bribe three rough- 
necks to blow us out. Can’t you see, man? 
Bust your levee, ruin you—bust Miss 
Margaret’s—ruin her. Two shots at you! 

“Wouldn’t be any proof he did it. He’s 
just the kind of skunk that’d think she’d 
come to him for help. He’s got the cash, 
all right. 

“He’d give lots of sympathy to Miss 
Margaret—but to h— with you! Then 
weddin’ bells, with you on the outside 
lookin’ in.” Jason was plainly out of 
breath and patience. 

“There comes Miss Marg’ret now— 
with grub!” His eyes brightened. 


IM sprang half-way down the run- 

way and relieved Miss Allison of the 
huge basket of sandwiches. Behind her 
trailed a half-grown Negro girl with a 
pot of steaming coffee. 

“Talk about angels!” All weariness 
fell from Jim’s worn figure. 

“Or is it the gift the angel brings?” 
Margaret smiled up at him. 

“Oh, we don’t despise anything; but 
Jason’s the sandwich hound. Come talk 
with us before we start patrolling.” 

“What’s Jason doing here?—and all 
these other men? Why aren’t some of 
them on your levee, Jim.” 


“Oh, I’m in fine shape down my way,” 
lied Jim, manfully. “Come, ask Jason— 
he’ll tell you the truth.” 

Jason, seated comfortably on a sand- 
bag, expectorated amber juice into the 
river, rose, took off his five-gallon hat 
and made a mocking bow. 














“How are your levees, Bill?” Margaret 


proffered a double-handful of sandwiches. 
“Jim says they are in good shape.” 

Bill's eyes bulged; his mouth, blocked 
with the major portion of a sandwich, 
was sputtering. Then he caught Holli- 
day’s telling wink. 

“M-m-m-everything’s jake down our 
way,” he mumbled. Then, perhaps to 
salve his conscience for such a lie: “Fact 
is, after tomorrow, I don’t think we'll 
have to worry about our strip of levee 
a-tall. No ma’am, not a-tall.” Then in 
an undertone, “We'll be 20 feet under 
water by then.” 

“You're all right, Bill,” Holliday smil- 
ed. “I'll think you much more so, how- 
ever, if you hold things down while I 
walk back a ways with Miss Allison.” 

“Haven’t you walked enough today, 
Jim? You need rest and sleep.” A 
provocative smile hovered on the girl's 
lips. 

“Oh, I had a fine nap this morning—I’m 
not tired, anyway, when I’m with you.” 
He fell into step beside her. “And I want 
to thank you fully—when we get to the 
grove.” 


“Thank me? I don’t understand, Jim.” 


HE two walked along in silence for a 

minute. Beneath the overhanging arch 
of trees that formed the entrance to Mar- 
garet’s property, Jim stopped. : 

“Margaret—” He reached into his 
pocket and pulled out the tiny handker- 
chief. “I want to thank you for ‘minis- 
terin’ to me during my fizzical ’zaustion 
this morning.” 

“Who told you? Oh, Mose, of course! 
I see!” Her eyes wavered and she thank- 
ed the blessed dusk that hid her flaming 
cheeks. She stepped back from him a 
pace. 

“You're tired too!” Holliday noted her 
trembling hands. He reached out, caught 
them in his strong, sunburned ones. She 
came to him; he pushed back the wisp 
of curly hair that clung to her cheek. 
Contact with her cool flesh thrilled him. 

His voice actually trembled as he tried 
to laugh. “This is more exciting than 72 
hours on the river!” 

“What a comparison!” Margaret’s 
voice was more uncertain than his. 

Then she was in his arms, sobbing, and 
he held her close, with the sense of time 
and all other things blotted ouf. 


(Continued next week) 
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- YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 





a SSS 
Isn’t it strange that princes and kings, 
And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 


And common folks like you and me 

Are builders for eternity? 

And to each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules; 

And each must make, ere life is flown, 

A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 
—Selected. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 
Our dog Bob reminds me of some 
folks. He has no great love for 
and gets out whenever he can. 
One of the 
first cool fall 
nights that we 
had he broke 
out and stay- 
ed out until 
late —so late 
that the air 
had gotten 
downright 
cold. Well, 
sir, you should 
have seen him 
make a bee line 
for his box 
when I called 
him and opened the gate to his pen. 
Some young folks I know are always 


young 
his pen 





kicking about the restraints and rules 
under which their parents place them. 
They want to “Live their own life,” and 


they get away from home whenever pos- 
Just let something go wrong, how- 
ever, or let them get into trouble and 
they make a bee line for papa and mamma. 

It would be rather amusing to watch 
them if it weren't for the fact that they 
know so little of what real freedom 
means. And this is no attempt either to 
be sour or to make light of the real diffi- 
culties that boys and girls do face in their 


sible. 


daily lives. The attitude I’m thinking 
about is not caused by troubles outside 
oneself; the trouble is within. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 
Our Knowledge Shelf.—‘‘Banners of Scout- 
craft,” the serial story completed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer several weeks ago, is now 
available in book form to all who wish a 


| "CRAZY IKE AND H HIS UKE | | 
| By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 
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SAL HAD A COMING 
OUT PARTY SO DID 
HER SISTER suc— F 
FS THE OLD HEN SET 
ON SIXTEEN EGGS J 


AND HAD A COMING 
OLT PARTY -ToOo!! 
7 








Jk. PuILLips, TR. 
ANDERSON Co. S.C. 


OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


There ain’t much to life but this: 
A woman’s smile, a girlie’s kiss; 
A pipe, a fire, a fight to win, 
And just a little change to spend. 
—Sent in by Louise Phillips, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 











I kissed my sweetie on the cheek, 
It seemed a harmless frolic, 
Sut I’ve been sick for a week— 
I’ve had painter’s colic. 
—Sent in by Lillian Kenley, 
Floyd County, Va. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Alton Carter, Mitchell County, Ga. 





Mary Lea Thomas, Hale County, Ala 





copy. The price is $2 per copy, and the pub- 
lishers J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., from whom the book may be obtained. 

I Ask You.—Why do some young folks_use 
the superlative degree in describing every- 
thing and everybody? Cutest, prettiest, 
sweetest, finest are a few of the adjectives 
that I hear most commonly. If you want to 
know why it is bad to use such terms so 
often just remember, for example, that while 
all girls may be “pretty” only one or a few 
in any particular group are the “prettiest.” 
The same reasoning applies to every other 
descriptive adjective. 

For Next Week.—Yes, sir, Christmas is al- 
most here. And as our Christmas present to 
the boys and girls of our great Progressive 
Farmer Family we shall try to give you next 
week the best and most entertaining page you 
have had this year. 


Sincerely yours, 





FLORIDA GIRL WINS NATION-| 
| A AL HEALTH CHAMPIONSHIP | 


| pene the fourth time in seven years ee 
national girl's health championship 
has gone to a Southern 4-H club girl. 
The award is made each year at the Na- 


tional Club Congress held in conjunction 
with the International Live Stock Show 
in Chicago. Sunflower County, Missis- 
sippi, won twice in succession and then 
tied for the honor two years later. This 
year Florida 4-H club folks are jubilant 
for last week at Chicago Miss Florence 
Smock of Lake County scored highest in 
the 1929 contest and became the new na- 
tional champion. 


Miss Smock is 17 years old. She stated 
after the contest that she always ate 
heartily of everything the family table of- 
fered. At least eight hours of sleep a day 
has been her custom, and for exercise her 
favorite is swimming and plenty of it. She 
and Mildred Hilliard, Hernando County, 
were awarded the trips to Chicago 
through the office of Nathan Mayo, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, as the result of 
special state legislation boosting a state- 
wide health program for girls. 


In addition to these two health winners, 
Florida was represented at the club con- 
gress by :— 


Lela May Duke, Walton County, for the 
best nutrition and health program in state 
club work and in her own health improve- 


ment. 
Uceba Jones, Palm Beach County, for the 
best state-wide club record. 


Pearl S. Barber, given a free 
L. & N. Railroad for having the 
club record on that route. 


trip by the 
best state 


Vernon Simmins, Hillsborough County, for 
the boy having the best corn club record in 
the state using calcium nitrate fertilizer. He 
produced 112% bushels on one acre. 
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Dillworth Carter, Jefferson County, for show- 


ing the grand champion fat barrow at .the 
State Pig Club Show. 

Cleveland Armstrong, Nassau County, for 
showing the reserve champion fat barrow at 
the State Pig Club Show. 

Ralph Arant, Santa Rosa County, winner of 
trip given by the L. & 'N. Railway Company 
to the champion club boy on their route. 

oO. C. Brown, Leon County, winner of trip 
given by the banks of Tallahassee to the best 
club boy in Leon County. 


Willie Willis fays 





By R. QUILLEN 
1929, 


(Copyright, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I was sorry about showin’ Mary 1 
could back our car out, but the man told 
-Papa we needed a new one, anyway.” 

“Tt ain’t right to keep you in for miss- 
in’ a whole word when it’s s got seven let- 
ters an’ you only get one of ’em wrong.” 











HIGH yields— 
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NITROPHOSKA [) 


Nitrogen 


164% 


Nicrogen 


complete fertilizer. One ton of 
NITROPHOSKA 
furnishes as much ac- 
tual,quickly available 
plant-food as three to 
five tons of the usual 
fertilizer. 





No. I (for heavy soils) 


15% 30% 15% 
Phos. Acid Potash 


No. 2 (for sandy soils) 
1642% 2112% 


Phos. Acid Potash 
This is the highest analysis 
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HIGH ANALYSIS —— 


Fertilizers 





High analysis fertilizers are quality fertilizers— better 
fertilizers. They are also more economical, for the cost per 
acre is lower. Buy quality fertilizers and reduce your fer- 
tilizer arfd crop-production costs. 





CAL-NITRO 


20.5% Nitrogen and 
35% Limestone 


is a higher analysis side-dressing 
material, containing about 4% 
more nitrogen than the usual 
nitrate fertilizer. Costs you less 
per unit of nitrogen, and less per 
acre to side-dress. Supplies nitrate 
nitrogen for a quick 
start, and ammonia nitro- 
gen for continuous feed- 
ing. 








NITROPHOSKA and CAL-NITRO are the latest developments of 
modern science. They contain the highest quality of plant-foodc; are 
economical to buy and more convenient to apply. 


You not only save on your fertilizer cost per acre, on freight, bags, 
hauling, handling and the labor of application, but you profit greatly 
from increased yields when you use NITROPHOSKA and CAL-NITRO. 
Packed in 100-Ib. even-weight bags. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


New York 
Raleigh Plant City 








if 


locally, send us your dealer’s 
name, and we will 
see that you are 
supplied. Write 


Atlanta 
Memphis Shreveport 











THETIC | 








NITROGEN 


Write for FREE 


Many progressive dealers are 
handling these two excellent, 
more economical fertilizers. But 


today for descrip- 
tive booklets, 
Series 14. 
Address nearest 
office. 





Booklets 


you cannot obtain yoursupply 
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the Shells that 
Get the Game! 


Western Xpert 


When you get a shot you get your game 
with Western Xpert shells. Xpert, the all- 
‘round load for rabbits, quail and similar 
game, has won the support of farmers and 
huntersall over thecountry. A hard-hitting 
shell, Xpert gives dense, even, game-getting 
patterns. Splendid velocity. Top-quality 
at a popular price. Xpert backs up your eye 
and your gun with uniform, reliable 
performance. 


For ducks and geese the famous Super-X 
shell gives you 15 to 20 yards greater effec- 
tive range. Super-X is the load with the 
Short Shot String. Shooters who are using 
Super-X will tell you there's nothing like it 
for ducks and geese. For those who want 
extra long range, Super-X is loaded with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot, producing the 
longest effective range of any shell on the 
market. The Lubaloy (copperized) shot are 
harder. There is less deformity Greater 
velocity and killing power. 


Try Western Lubaloy .22°s. They won't 
rust or pit your rifle. Are free from grease. 
Keep your hands and your pockets clean. 
They gleam like “Bullets of Gold!” ... There 
is a WesTeRN dealer near you. WesTERN’S 
large organization specializes in ammunition 
and has brought WesrTerN shells and car- 
tridges to a high degree of perfection. Write 
us for free literature describing WesTeRn’s 
exclusive ammunition development, 


Western Cartripce ComPpANy 
1245 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 






“So Much 


A YOUNG lady went to C—. She 

wanted the following articles: A 
plow, a hoe, stove pipe, elbow, keel bolt 
and a fan. The clerk said, “What for 
you?” She said, “Man, I want a plow 
and a hoe and a stove and a pipe and el- 
bow and a heel bolt and a flip flop cooler, 
a Sunday go to meeting thing and just do 
so.” She couldn’t think of a fan, she 
took her hand and began to wave it just 
like she was fanning. The clerk caught 
on that she wanted a fan. 


I married a couple and when it came 
the place for the woman to answer “I 
will,” she had her mouth full of snuff. 
She paused and spit out a big mouthful 
of snuff and said, “I reckon‘so.” It made 
me think about reading in a book, “Three 
Years in Arkansas,” about a wedding 
called the “wooden wedding.” 


Wrights in Lauderdale 
preached at Wrights and 
I. B. Roberts. We were 
licensed to preach at Guntersville and 
were classmates in the Annual Confer- 
ence at Athens, 1905. 


County had some bottom 
lands to farm on. The most of the land 
gravelly and had fine springs of 
water bubbling out from under the hills. 
They hauled from the mountain lumber, 
crossties, and stave bolts to Cherokee and 
shipped. 


I visited at 
County, and 
Palestine for Rev. 


Lauderdale 


was 


Cherokee had two gins, two grist mills, 
three doctors, district telephone exchange, 
11 stores, bank, etc. W.J. Pounder’s store 
caught afire one night and he was sleep- 
ing in the store and was asleep. They 
tried to wake him, and they had to knock 
the door down to get him, but he got out. 
The postoffice building was in that row 
and it burned up, burned all the records, 
the cancelling stamps, etc. The postmis- 
Miss Jack Eve Hall, had the post- 
age stamps at the Tennessee Valley Bank. 
She had to write the name of post office, 
date, etc., till could order supplies 
from the Department. 


tress, 


she 
The Methodists and Baptists both had 
church buildings. 

James East, one of the old settlers 
said, “One night a preacher named West 
was holding family prayers. He prayed 
for the Lord to remove our sins, as far 
from us as the east is from the west. I 
was near the preacher. I thought if the 
Lord removed his sins just from him to 
me it would be a short distance.” 


In that country a young man who lived 
in town went to the country to see a 
girl. He drove a fine horse to a buggy 
and when he arrived a man poorly dress- 
ed was standing there. He ordered him 
to take out the horse, feed him, and curry 
him. Supper came on and they went to 
the meal. The boy’s girl addressed the 
man he ordered to take out the horse as 
“father.” The young fellow spent the 
night and next morning I guess he felt 
ashamed ordering the girl’s father to at- 
tend to the horse, so he ‘said, “What is 
the bill for my night’s lodging?” The man 
said, “$2.50.” 

A man lived at Florence. When he first 
started out in life, he said, “I just want 
40 acres of land and one mule.” He got 
that paid for and he wanted 80 acres of 
land and two mules and he kept adding 
till he was rich. He owned a big store 


at Florence. A drummer went to his 
store and didn’t know him. The drum- 
mer said, “Hold my horse, till I go in 


When the drummer 
came back he said, “What do you charge 
for holding my horse?” He said, “Twen- 
ty-five cents.” You need not take folks 
by their looks. 

A Negro at Tuscumbia committed some 


and see Mr. S—.” 








crime and placed himself in a house with 


for That!” 


Continuing a Young Preacher’s Experiences 
on the Cherokee Circuit 


By J. A. THOMASON 


a gun and stood the officers off and they 
couldn’t get him out so they set fire to 
the house and burned it down. He killed 
some of the officers before they got him 
out. 

I was holding a meeting at Pleasant 
Hill in August. I came to my boarding 
place. I had never asked for my girl. 
Her father and I were at the barn and 
he went.up in the loft after fodder for 
the stock. When he came down out of 
the loft I said, “Brother Smith, Miss El- 
la and I are thinking about getting mar- 
ried. Do you have any objections?” He 
said, “No.” It was a mouthful for me, 
but my father taught me that anything 
that was worth having was worth asking 
for. I got pretty nervous, but when he 
had no objection, it gave me a great re- 
lief. 

About three months later they were all 
in the field at work and I asked her moth- 
er about the same question as I did her 
father. Mrs. M—, the twin sister, was 
behind the door, listening but I didn’t 
know about it at the time. I had preach- 
ed and married couples. But that was a 
big undertaking for me, to ask for a girl. 
So much for that. 


The night before I went to conference, 
my girl and I went to her room to talk, 
as I had to go to Annual Conference 
at New Decatur. There were some Jews 
stopping there and they wanted to retire, 
so we had to give up the room. I could 
have nearly pulled their whiskers, as I 
was going to leave next morning and had 
many good things to tell my girl, but 
all in vain. 

The next morning I boarded the train 
for New Decatur, the seat of the confer- 
ence. Rev. S. W. Brooks and I were en- 






The Progressive Farmer 


The Ideal 


Christmas Gift 



















This New 


| N ins Maury 


Aladdin 


(Kerosene) 
Mantle Lamp 
No gift you could bestow upon your 
family or friends could bring more 
enduring cheer and comfort than one 
of these wonderful New Aladdins. 
Especially suitable as a Christmas gift 
as it will brighten and beautify any 
kerosene lighted home. 


= FEATURES "=== 
Burns common kerosene (coal-oil). Lights 
instantly. Gives a modern white light 
equal to 10 ordinary lamps. Absolutely 
safe. Burns 94% air. he most eco- 
nomical of all lights. No odor, smoke, 
noise or trouble. No generating or wait- 
ing; a match and a minute that’s all. 
All styles; table, hanging, bracket and 
floor lamps in nickel and bronze. En- 
dorsed by world’s highest authorities. 


Ask Your Dealer 


To demonstrate the Aladdin to you. 
If he cannot supply you write to us 
for full information. 


Mantle Lamp Company of America 
609 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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tertained at»the home of Bro. J. B. Pryor 
and family. They were very nice to us. | 
Rev. J. A. J. Brock, pastor New Decatur 
Central Church, was the host of the con- | 
ference. Bishop H. C. Morris presided 
over the conference. 


Negroes were holding a conference at 
the same time that the North Alabama was | 
in session. Rev. S. W. Brooks, Rev. M 
N. Davidson, I, and others visited the 
Negro Conference one night. I never had 
looked in on a Negro Conference. They 


had a white bishop, that presided over | 
the conference. He called them Brud- | 
ders, in a Yankee brogue. 


Decatur is the county seat of Mor- 
gan County. The L. and N. and the 
Southern railroads both pass here. All of 
the trains of both roads cross on the same 
bridge across Tennessee River. The steam- 
boats that plow the Tennessee River 
from Chattanooga and St. Louis have a 
landing at Decatur. They have a Union 
depot and the railroad company has a 
large hotel at Decatur. 

Miss Mary Norman Moore, president 
of Athens College chartered a train to 
carry the preachers, delegates, laymen, 
etc., to Athens, to visit the College. They 
had three or four coaches coupled to a big 
old L. and N. jack locomotive. The en- 
gineer gave us a fast ride, ran at the 
rate of 85 miles per hour. We arrived 
and went to the college, and they had on 
a program, They served supper that even- 
ing. A lot of the preachers had daugh- 
ters going to school at Athens and of 
course the trip was a treat to them. 


Athens is the county seat of Limestone 
County. It is an old town and was once 
in the bounds of the Tennessee Confer- 
ence. It is on the L. and N. Railroad 
running to Nashville. 

When Conference adjourned the 
bishop read out the appointments the last 
night of the Conference. I was assigned 
to Bexar Mission. 





A Jo 


as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. . 
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No Other Implement 
Could Do This Job 


Before the Clark ‘“‘Cutaway” Bush & Bog Plow and 
Harrow went to work, this piece of land was over 
grown with heavy brush, roots, birch saplings and stones, 

Notice what happened after this machine started 
work. Notice how deeply it plowed the soil, ch 
up the brush and tore out the saplings, many of them 
more than an inch in diameter. 

No other implement could handle a job like = 
for no other implement could stand the gaff. It soo® 
would be a wreck. 

Thousands of acfes’ of brush land, cut-over timber 
land, swamps, bogs, hard baked stony pastures af 
put under profitable cultivation every year with the 
Clark ‘“‘Cutaway’’ Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow. 

And it’s a great all-purpose machine, too, for it cae 
also be used for any regular disking or plowing job— 
it’s just the thing for disking corn stubble and fo 
plowing and disking orchards, as many fruit growet® 
will tell you. 

Fitted with disks of cutlery steel heat-treated and 
forged sharp. Forging puts on an edge that stays 
sharp and that won't crack or bend. They’re uncondl- 
tionaily guaranteed for 3 years. 

Cc lip coupon for free pamphlet which tells more about 
the Clark ‘‘Cutaway” Bush & Bog Plow and Harrow 
FREE BOOK, ‘‘The Soil and Its Tillage,’’ also ' 


The Cutaway Harrow Company, 


380 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your catalog and book, 
Soil and Its Tillage.’ 


“The 


Address 





Clark ‘Cutaway’ Disk Harrows and Plows are wit 


end distributed by Dinkins-Davidson Hardware | 
Atlanta; T. H. Robertson & Son, Fayette, Ala.; +¥ 
Agency, Dothan, Ala.; and Good Dealers : 

M the South. 
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Bigger Profits 
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Developed 


early, healthy, big 


_ make this coming cotton 
crop a winner ! 


crop. Be 


your 1930 Cotton 
the Weevil, 


a profit—Beat 


sure 
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Wilt and weather with Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton. 


of experi- 
this extra 
full fruit- 

give you 


through years 
careful selection 
stalked, 
will 


t and 


Big Bolled Cotton 


more longer staple (1 inch and better), 
higher priced lint per acre and at the 


(40% and more). 


Piedmont Cleveland holds the all time 


rd of 30 bales on 10 acres and is 


far ahead on 5 year record. 


Don’t gamble with uncer- 
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| Land Clearing Book 
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‘brush? Do you want to add $50 to $100 value 
to every acre? Then send for Land Clearers’ 

erica 

linois , Also m e money doing odd 

. Frank Cook earned $1028. Write now 

KIRSTINCO.669A Lud St, Escanaba, Mich 

in . 

DVERTISING PAYS 
vee when it reaches those who are in- 
o -° terested in the products for sale. 
eeliable This is especially true for the advertisers in 

The Progressive Farmer who are reaching 
hundreds of thousands of farmers in the 
South. They find a ready market for their 
lois products. You, too, will find the pages of 
—— The Progressive Farmer an unsurpassed ad- 
vertising medium. 





















ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 






FREIGHT PAID 















































CAN'T BURM aoe 2 pe _ to get 
, e steel roof for your 
WT) CAN'T BUR buildings. Now while 
prices are lower than ever before. 
wiweeem! «=6Make your buildings safe from fire, 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance, Easy to nail on and adds 
nt IN GEORGIA to the locks and value of your place. 
We sejl this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
b the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. 
low and Over 132,212 experienced  car- 
as over- penters and property owners have 
d stones. saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
started got better roofing—by buying their 
chopped roofing direct from our Big Roofing 
of them Factories. 
WRITE FOR | Pirite wday. WOW. for 
reig ai rices 
ike this FREE SAMPLES and Big Free Samples 
It soon —see the low freight paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
timber the roofing locks together so all 
ures 3 . nail heads are covered. Address, 
ith ee Tn 1. gee SS 
5 iG — — = oe att 
r it cam FIRE PROOF-Easy ROOFING BOo 
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—__ 
J 
: Savannah Fence & Roofing Co/ 
, ‘The q Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 
end me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Facto 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFIN rf 
BUILDING BOOK. 7 
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A fille fovnsen 


On Good Ffealth 


By & M. Reeisrtr, M.D. 


Preventing Smallpox Is a Matter 
of Choice 
fs 


HE following item was taken from a 
reliable daily paper :— 
“Fourteen Cases of Smallpox in One 
Family; None Vaccinated 

“A woman who had be .. visiting in the 
West returned to her home town in the 
southwestern part of the state toward 
the latter part of May. June 6 she took 
up residence with a family where there 
were 11 children. The next day she 
complained of nausea and vomiting, which 
was followed by headache on the 8th. A 
physician was called and found she had a 
temperature of 103 degrees. Her symp- 
toms subsided on the 9th and 10th but she 
remained in bed. June 12 papules devel- 
oped on her face and the next day on her 
back, abdomen, and extremities. The case 
at first was diagnosed as chickenpox, for 
which reason persons who had been in 
contact with the patient were not vacci- 
nated. The patient stated that she had 
been vaccinated at the age of twelve years 
without a take; she had no vaccination 
scar. 

“June 26, the father of the family 
where this patient lived became ill, and 
subsequently every member of the family 
developed smallpox. The mother of the 
11 children was taken sick on June 28 
but had no eruption. She gave birth to 
a child July 3; but apparently there was 
a failure to vaccinate this baby soon af- 
ter it was born for it developed small- 
pox July 13, making fourteen persons in 
one family having smallpox, besides the 
person who brought the smallpox into 
the family—fifteen cases in one home. 
The names of the family and the doctor 
who handled the case are withheld for 
obvious reasons.” 


Can you beat that for pure neglect and 
procrastination all around? There were 
no deaths, fortunately, but much pain 
and suffering. 

A Short History of Vaccination 

Against Smallpox.—To Jenner, the 
man who first placed vaccination on a 
sound basis, must go the credit for con- 
quering smallpox. When he was a medi- 
cal student at Sudbury, he heard the re- 
mark made that a certain milkmaid could 
not have smallpox for the reason that 
she had already had cowpox. He deter- 
mined to verify this statement. He first 
tried it out on himself and it worked. In 
1796 he took pus from a sore on the hand 
of Sarah Nelms, who had a cowpox pus- 
tule, and introduced it into the arm of a 
lad, James Phipps, and the boy had a 
typical take. Six weeks later, Jenner de- 
liberately exposed and inoculated the boy 
with true smallpox, but no disease re- 
sulted. The boy was found to be immune 
—immune to the dreaded smallpox with- 
out having had it—immune to disease by 
a conscious voluntary act. Thus man had 
taken the disease, smallpox, out of the 
lap of the gods into his own hands. This 
event is one of the beacon lights of his- 
tory. 
In 1800, the practice of vaccination was 
introduced into the United States by Dr. 
Benjamin Waterhouse. Thomas Jeffer- 
son while President of the United States 
wrote a letter to Jenner as follows: ‘“Fu- 
ture generations will know by history only 
that the loathsome smallpox has existed 
and has been by you extirpated.” 


A Matter of Choosing.—This proph- 
ecy has not yet come true because vac- 
cination has met with tremendous objec- 
tion in the minds of ignorant, supersti- 
tious, prejudiced persons who have con- 
sistently refused to be convinced by a 
mountain of evidence. There are none 
so blind as those who will not see. Small- 
pox is still with us. Every good citizen 
should say with the Joshua of old, 
“Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve”—shall it be smallpox or vaccina- 
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Science has produced 


a longer-wearing, all electrically welded 


hardened steel tire chain— 


It’s the new 
WEED 
AMERICAN 


The new cross chain 


Across the contact links we have electrically 
welded re-inforcing bars, of 9732” hardened 
steel, These re-inforcing bars, besides gripping 
the road, strengthen the chain against early 
breakage. 






When the 
cross chain 
wears 


The cross chain shown at left 
(see inset) has already traveled 
a great many miles. An ordinary 
cross chain would have worn through long 
ago. Note the re-inforcing bar is only partly 
worn through, and the link proper is just 
starting to show wear. 


The new side chain 


It’s electrically welded. It has more links. It 
can’t kink. It’s tougher. It’s stronger in the 
pull and withstands the roughest ruts. 

We could have told you two years ago about 
this wonderful new tire chain—but we decided 


to give it the most brutal tests that chains could be put to. In fact, because this 
new tire chain of ours seemed too good to be true, we abused it, misused it, and 
tried it out on every sort of street and road and testing ground. 


It has more than proved its advantages. So now we are telling you about it. 


It doubles the wear you expect after using ordinary tire chains. 
The traction it gives greatly increases the margin of safety. 

Dealers say the new Weed American is worth two pairs of ordi- 
nary chains. Your Weed Chain dealer will be proud to show you 
their exclusive advantages. Get Weed Americans. Made by the 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Largest Manufacturer of Welded and Weldless Chain for all Pur- 
poses. The name WEED is stamped on every hook, 


The New 


World’s 


in business 


fer Your Safety 





WEED AMERICAN | 


for longer wear, better traction, greater safety 




















FRICK 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- 
ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 

Frick Saw Mills are equipped with 
Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 
Roller carriage axle bearings, head- 
block ells with separate adjustable 
racks, improved patented belt feed, etc. 

Made in Five Sizes. 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 8&3 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 











tion, sickness or health? 








Do Your Sawing With 


Saw Mill Machinery 


Frick Company 


A JO 


party for the coming year. 


as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 





When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 


in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
subscriber moving from one place to an- 
other will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 

to R. F. D. 


form to use:— 
“My paper has been going 
3, Box 4, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 
“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 
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---at lowest costo 
---means Extra Profit! 


It’s the Extra Profit you get from 
your cows that gives you a grow- 
ing bank account. Only thru good 
animals plus scientific feeding can 
those extra profits come to you. 
Science has prescribed definite 
feeding methods for obtaining the 
maximum yields of milk and but- 
ter fat. The latest facts have 
proven that CoTTONSEED MEAL, 
properly balanced in the ration, 
means maximum milk yields at 
lowest cost. 


Why Not Try These 
Proven Rations 


These practical proven feeding formulas 
are available to you. Our livestock 
authorities give you the assembled data 
gained from experiments of colleges and 
universities and practical farmer-feeders. 
They also help you solve your individual 
feeding problems. The Educational Serv- 
ice offers its service Free. 


For best results 

buy Mixed Feed Tron) 
with CoTTon- Cay 
SEED MEAL as wl 

a sourceof pro- 

tein. 


Sign and mail 
the coupon be- 
low or write us 
for specific in- 
formation. 


wo 


ESNChA 





Educational Service Department, PF-D 

NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 

915 Santa Fe Bldg., Columbia National Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Columbia, South Carolina 


Please send me your new book, ‘Feed Cottonseed Meal | 


and Increase Your Farm Profits.’ 














 — 

Address County. 

P. oO. State. 
-_-—_ 








OSI OID OO 


An Opportunity 


to readers who wish to turn their sur- 
plus seeds, poultry or stock into ready 
cash. By running a small ad. in The 
Progressive Farmer you will reach 550,- 
000 farmers throughout the South and 
among these you will find many eager 
buyers. Write our nearest office today 
for low rates. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 


| unfolded rapidly 





Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
90D IMOIDODUIDODOIDODOM | 





BOSTROM IMPROVED 





WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 

Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 'RRIGATING 

or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Age 
ricultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus 
and individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 

OM, and so will you, after using it; our 
unqualified money-back guarantee settles that. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated description of 
gh and TELESCOPE, Seothnentate and money- 
back order blanks, or better still, ORDER NOW 
Selevoheevyreinnsetin. Wt. 13 Ibs. New Low Price, $20, 
Bostrom-Brady Co. 
* 558 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA, 











50,000 Acres; $1,000,000 Extra 


| 


Alabama Farmers Make Record Plantings 
of Vetch and Peas 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Director of Information, Alabama Farm Bureau 


TATISTICS compiled in the state 

Farm Bureau office, Montgomery, 
show that farmers of the state this fall 
sowed 1,2 pounds of winter leg- 
ume seed which 
they bought codper- 
atively. J. C. Low- 
ery estimates the 
seed covered 50,000 
acres and under 
favorable conditions 
should give farmers 


253,225 


ome 





a profit of nearly 
$1,000,000. 
Alabama farmers 


| LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 
lead the country in 
| using winter legumes. Farmers in other 
| states have obtained information from 
Alabama and are now falling in line. 

“A history of winter legumes, hairy 
vetch, and Austrian winter peas in Ala- 
bama forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in Alabama records,” said Dr. 
Bradford Knapp, president of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. He 
called attention to a historical sketch 
by P. O. Davis, editor, which reads :— 

“Ten years ago very few of these 
seed were sowed and there was uncer- 
tainty as to how to do it and when to do 
it. Meantime, the experiment station 
| had been working and continuing to 

work to answer questions concerning 
these crops which were then considered 
very promising. Time of sowing, depth 
of sowing seed, soil, fertilizer, and other 
subjects were studied. In due time the 
experiment station was able to tell farm- 
| ers how to sow, where to sow, when to 
sow, and how to fertilize. 

“With specific knowledge as to how to 
| proceed the extension workers launched 
a campaign in behalf of the winter leg- 
umes. Farmers were told then as now 
that winter legumes are the cheapest way 
to enrich the soil, or to add nitrogen and 
organic matter. These crops do not add 
phosphorus or potash. 

“This work was effective but it had not 
until the farm bureau 
entered the field as an organization to 
purchase seed and to do other jobs on the 
coOperative plan Thus an organization 
of farmers completed a change from the 
experiment station to practical applica- 
tion on farms.” 

Here are statistics 
Operative purchases of 


the co- 
legume 


showing 
winter 


seeds through the Farm Bureau :— 


505,591 





Reports from county agents over the 
state show very conclusively that all sec- 
tions have had a continued increase in 
the quantity of winter legumes sowed. 
Below we are giving reports from coun- 


ty agents in all parts of the state. Any 
county we might select would show 


about the same increase. 

Etowah.—From a small sowing of less than 
1,000 pounds of hairy vetch in 1923, Etowah 
boasts of a total of 55,000 pounds of hairy 
vetch. This is an increase of 54,000 pounds 
within six years.—L. L. Self. 

Cullman.—In 1926 only 64 farmers sowed 96 
acres to winter legumes. In 1927, 201 farmers 
sowed legumes, while in 1928, 300 seeded 1,750 
This fall they purchased 65,880 pounds 


acres. 
of winter legume seed codperatively. These 
sowed over 2,000 acres.—C. H. Bedingfield. 


Marion.—Farmers sowed 50,000 pounds of win- 
ter legume seed this year compared with 2,900 
in 1924. The sowing was 34,000 pounds last 
year, compared with 15,580 pounds two years 
ago.—W. R. Turnipseed. 

Dallas.—In 1924 Dallas County farmers seed- 
ed 90,000 pounds of vetch seed while this year 
they have sowed nearly 200,000 pounds. Last 
year they bought 112,000 pounds of vetch and 
Austrian peas codperatively.—John Blake and 
R. D. Winch. 


Hale.—Eighty farmers sowed 10,000 pounds 
of vetch in 1925. This year 2,500 farmers sowed 
55,000 pounds of vetch and peas.—J. L. Lawson, 


Sumter.—In 1927, 62 farmers sowed 800 acres 
in winter legumes while in 1929 125 farmers 


sowed 39,000 pounds on 1,500 acres.—J. 
Bonner. 
Dale.—In six years Dale has increased its 


sowings of winter legumes from 1,000 pounds 
to 28,000 pounds this year. Two years ago 
only 11,000 pounds of seed was used.—G. W. 
Ray. 

Pike.—From 8,000 pounds of vetch and 
Austrian peas in 1927 to a total of 53,000 pounds 
in 1928 is the record made by Pike County.— 
R. L. King. 


Shelby.—From 2,000 pounds of hairy vetch 
sowed in 1923 to 75,000 pounds in 1928 is the 
way Shelby County farmers have accepted 
winter legumes.—A. A. Lauderdale. 





FARMERS MEET IN KANSAS | 
CITY 


(Concluded from page 12) 








the states and suggestions for conduct- 
ing state and local organizations. 

On Wednesday officers were elected 
and the boys took a trip over Kansas 
City, visiting the packing houses and 
large industrial establishments. 


On 


won 


Wednesday night the boys who 
honors and the official delegates 
were entertained at the banquet given 
by the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. Throughout the week the boys 
were the guests of the American Royal 
and on Tuesday night, after a buffet sup- 
per, entered the great tanbark arena 
2,000 strong and before a crowd of 
18,000 told of the accomplishments of 
the Future Farmers of America. It was 
at this time that the paper of Arthur 
Hyde, secretary of Agriculture, was pre- 
sented. 


“The growth of the Future Farmers 
of America,” said Henry Gloseclose, the 
Virginia cavalier who started the move- 
ment, “far exceeds my expectation. We 
have 20 more states here this year than 
we did last at the first convention. 
There is no question that the success of 
the organization is firmly established. 
Next year I hope that every state will 
have delegates at the meeting.” 








ef ) 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
TEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


1. Plant rhubarb roots now. See that 
tip of crown is just above the ground 
when planted. 

2. Dig, divide, and reset rhubarb 
roots. The job should be done every 
four years. 


3. Set cabbage, onion, and strawberry 
plants. 

4. Prepare hotbed and plant lettuce, 
beets, radishes, and spinach for some 
crisp vegetables. 

5. Mulch collard, cabbage, spinach, 
and other vegetables with a heavy 
coating of stable manure. 

6. Keep adding to the compost all the 
leaves and other rubbish abou: the 
place. Keep it wet to hasten rotting. 

7. Build a hotbed 6 by 6 feet if there 
is not one on the place. The average 
family needs one of this size. 

8. Secure from the county agent or 
write to the Department of Horticul- 
ture of the state agricultural college 
for bulletin on building and caring for 
hotbeds and coldframes. One may be 
secured free of charge. 


9. Secure spray calendar from county 
agent, or send The Progressive Farmer 
a two-cent stamp and one will be 
mailed. 

10. Don’t let temperature in sweet po- 
tato curing house go below 50 to 55 
degrees. Watch and ventilate when 
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ROWELL 
HAMMER 
Wile & 
for Every Size 
TRACTOR 







Don’t wreck your 
tractor or motor 
overloading tt wi 
@ wrong - size 









Equipped,if desired, with 
wagon boz loader, bagger 
and other labor-saving 
improvements. 


ET More Out of 
Your FARM 
the Rowell Way 


We are now mailing out free copies of our 
new booklet in which a truly amazing ac- 
count is given by feed specialists of the 
SAVINGS in the farm’s feed crop, and the 
Savines in cost of production of eggs, milk, beef and 
eee that can be made by usin q Hows.” Hammer 
finis. Ask for catalog 50. ty 8 an eye-opener. 


ROWELL Advantages 


Found in 
No Other Mills 


1-Greater range of fineness; will crush, 
shred or grind to powderany kind of rough- 
age or grainwithout heating or discoloring. 
2--Not dulled by running empty. 3--Hard 
substances won't break mill. 4—Replace- 
mentsfewer. 5—-Wear does not injure the 
mill. Made in 3 sizes—whatever your tractor or mo- 
tor cal] sfor. For electrified farms our No 1 Rowell 
Whip-It with 5or 74 H.P. motor iseasilyinstalled 
to grind automatically and elevate grain,cutting la- 
bor costsin two. Moderatelypriced within the range 
ofany farmer. There's a pid neg or distributor near 
ony or send name today for cata- 

og 50 and easy terms. 


The I. B. Rowell Co. 
1305 Lincoln Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
A Boon of 
AMAZING NEW 
Freeo FACTs 


Distributed by Boswell Sales Co., Siloam, Ga, 
Yielding Bros Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 



















turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, plants into 
cash. 


If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 








to Krappers— 


For the twenty-fifth consecutive year ROGERS 
Fur market information, price lists, etc., are 
available to trappers free. 

Located in the heart of the primary raw fur 
market of the world—St. Louis—Rogers advance 
market quotations are the latest and best ob 
tainable. Don’t be without them this year ! You 
can join the thousands of trappers who deal ex 
clusively with ROGERS. Just write for free fur 












lists, shipping tags and other information, to 


——s oe UAE eA SUAR See ee! 
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needed. L. A. NIVEN. j 
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Flavor 
is yours with 


this improved 


Smoke Salt 

ge Figaro Smoke 

Salt isan improved 
meat-curing Salt. Does the 
whole job at one time. 
Smokes as it cures—an easier, quicker, safer way. 
Use just like ordinary salt. Ask your dealer for 
Morton's Smoke Salt. If he cannot supply you, 
send direct to us. $1.00 per ten-lb. can, prepaid. 














FREE —this illustrated book 
onmeat-curing. Write for ittoday 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Chicago, Ill. 














Assonsins reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: "Horse had large ewelling just 
below knee. New gone; bas not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U S. PAT OF 
W. F. YOUN 















Inc. 384 L 





|. Orr Awa | Relomy-\ 4 


Make Money! % Wood is Lf valugbie. Saw 15 to 


more 

than 10 5 are, wa, easily © ‘operated by man or boy. 
work. 30 ‘Dave TR TRIAL. ge fo rman eck, tes othe 
from factory or nearest of 4 branch Bouses. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO, 1841-W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 


eater af 


pis oaree 
ee raoeyiet ay you, All goods ea ears 
you. iver 
“om. 18 day Satisfaction guaranteed. « Write 
ow ist Ma ay to car “get free catalog and nd sample @ Toggy 

of feathers. 

AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW 00. 

Dept. D-62 Nashville, Tenn. 














Pull wil Suumps by TRACTOR 


in Half theTime! 


Tractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type tractor. One 
ration. Lowest-cost 






HERCULE ro, COMPANY 
2413 29 A Centerville, ta. 








YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 

d, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A smail classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 


$10,000 — 


fet i Against 


ACCIDENT 
.. SICKNESS 


ny $10. year No Dues ov 


Assessments 
Men, wee, 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Policy Pays 
$10,000 for loss of life, nape, feet $ 5° esight. 
Many unusual protecting clauses. eekly 
benefits, pays doctor an ees i pili’ Covers 
Automobile Viravel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents. Covers ‘many common sicknesses, in- 
cluding 6 ae oP ndix eperasions . lobar pneu~ 
monia, etc, rgest and oldest exc lusive 











LEARNED SOMETHING 


Guide—“‘We are now passing through a rural 
hamlet.” 

Sweet Young Thing—“Oh, 
a hamlet was a little pig.” 


I always thought 


SO COMMONPLACE 

Harold—“I came tonight especially to find 
out if you cared en: h to marry me.” 
Clarice—“Is that all? I was hoping you had 
come to take me to the movies.” 


SIGNIFICANT 

First Boy—‘“I we’re going to move 
soon,” 
Second Boy—“What makes you think so?” 
First Boy—‘Well, I broke a window in our 
house yesterday and Ma never said a word.” 


PUNCH HIS TICKET 
Dentist—“‘Which tooth do you want extract- 


*spect 


Pullman Porter—‘“‘Lower seven.”—Union Pa- 


cific Magazine. 


THREE BLOCK ERROR 


“I told my wife just where to get off last 
night.” 

“What happened?” 

“She rode three blocks farther just to spite 
me.” —Pathfinder. 


THE REASON 


“Farm products cost more than they used 
to.” 
“Yes,” replied the farmer. “When a farmer 
is supposed to know the botanical name of 
what he’s raisin ’an’ the entomological name 
of the insect that eats it, an’ the pharma- 
ceutical name of the chemical that will kill 
it, somebody’s got to pay.” 


SUCH A DIFFICULT NAME 


“Auntie, let me introduce my friend, Mr. 
Spiegeleisen.” 
“I’m sorry; I didn’t quite catch the name.” 
“Mr. Speigeleisen.”’ 
“I’m really very deaf; 
peating it?’’ 

“Mr. Speigeleisen.” 
“I’m afraid I shall have to give it up—it 
sounds to me just like Spiegeleisen.” 


would you mind re- 


A PREFERRED CREDITOR 


An Irishman had some business dealings 
with a Jew, who failed in business. The Hi- 
bernian went to see the Israelite and tried to 
secure a settlement of his account. 
The Jew, after much show of anxiety to 
favor Flynn and save him from loss, finally 
offered to make him a preferred creditor. 
The Irishman agreed to this. He went home 
and thought the matter over that night, and 
grew quite dubious. The next morning he 
called again upon the debtor. ‘Finkelstein, 
an’ jist what do ye mean by makin’ me a pre- 
ferred creditor?” 

“Vell, I tell you vot it iss. You know now 
dot you von’t get anything, vile all de odder 
creditors von’t know for 60 days.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY——Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 














{ Doctun SAY KUNL BoB 
GoT HIGH BLOOD 
PRECIOUS , BuT DAT 
AIN’ NOTHIN’ —-EVY-THING 
HIGH Now CEPN CGoTTon 
SEED /!! 
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Health and “accident Insurance Company. 

Gelay, you may be next to meet sickness or acct- 

fent. Mail coupon today for free d Dtive 
Tatu of Chicago 
North’ American Accident Insurance Co. 
368 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 








City and 


life mo’ "tractive; Huh!—Who gwine do 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey’s talkin’ bout dey gwine mek farm 
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Arcadian Sulphate 
comes to you fine and dry 
—ready to load right into 
your distributor. 


USINESS-LIKE farmers know 

that the difference between profit 
and loss on any crop usually hinges 
not only on how good a fertilizer they 
use but how much. 


These men give their crops plenty 
of nitrogen—the growth element— 
both at planting time and during the 
growing season. 


Here’s how they do it! 


1. First, they make a heavy application 
of complete fertilizer high in nitrogen at 





Little Stories of 
Inereased Profits 

















YOU CAN’T SAVE anything 
skimping fertilizer 


planting time. 


2. Then, when the young plants begin to 
feed heavily, they apply a quickly available 
nitrogen side-dressing to force early ma- 
turity and produce the bumper yields that 
bring home the extra dollars’ profit. 


There is no better top-dressing than 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. It 
contains 20.56% nitrogen (25% am- 
monia) by guaranteed analysis—all 
soluble, all usable. Ready for immedi- 
ate application — fine and dry, as 
smooth-running as fine, dry sand. 


Order Arcadian from your dealer when 
you order your mixed goods, 


Farmers 








g= Southern corn grow- 
ers increased their aver- 


everywhere are invited to ask us for in- 
formation or advice on fertilizing or top- 
dressing. Address the nearest Barrett office. 


age yield from 31 %4 bus. per 
acre to 65 bus.; 18 cotton 
planters averaged 603 Ibs. 
more seed cotton per acre; 
9 North Carolina wheat 
farmers more than doubled 
their yield... all with Arca- 
dian Sulphate of Ammonia 
top-dressing. 

What others have done, 
you too can do. Send for a 
free sample of Arcadian. 











snterested in... ....0.600:- 


KINDLY PRINT 


New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, O. San Francisco, Cal. 


The Barrett Company, (address nearest office} 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


NAME 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Company 


Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 
Toronto, Ont. 


S-8-29 SA 


(Write names of crops on line above) , 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


AND 


ADDRESS 








PEACH S972 


$7.50 per 100 & up, 
Small or large lote, Blood Red & Yolo Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 


KASKASKIA, Mi52, HERRICK, ILL. 








Be Comfortable, 


Also Infant's Vel- 
» lastic Wrappers and 
Shirts. And Chil- 
dren's U. K. C. 
Sleeper Suits. 


Ask Your Dealer For 
Bodygard Underwear. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 


Utica ° . New York 











de work?! 








Defy the Weather—Wear 
BODYGARD UNDERWEAR 


You must be comfortable as well as warm. 
Utica Knitting Co. has considered both you and 
the weather. In Bodygard Underwear there is 
a style and weight for everybody. 


bringt 


A fine ribbed underwear 
with a springy texture. For 
Every Member of the Family. 


An elastic knit fabric with 


wae a silky inner fleece. For 
— Every Member of the Family. 
For maximum. warmth and 
Linbideun, comfort without excessive 
weight. Heawy fleece lined. 
For Men and Boys. 
Men's soft fleece lined 
ISTE unions made of quality 


SOURABLE RIS yarns. Modeled for perfect 


fit and bodily comfort. 


nal 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” W. 
This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, ed at 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address, Give two good ref- Crop 
editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, D 
ecell 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classifiled— is p! u 
Goorgia-Alsbama ’ 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
- A State plainly TOONS srccccesese 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9¢ per word $8.50 per inch 4 icre 
aos : — _— you Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 x. es. c.. in Ys. ; 10c per word $9.50 per inch ——— poun } 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley... 115,000 ss., La., Ar enn. Te per word $7.00 per inch ; 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS total 
Mail your ad with remittance two, weeks All five editions..... 600,000 [ Whole South ..... eccces 35c per word $32.50 per inch Your ad eet in larger type is more dis- that p 
nm advance of publication date. < ona . es 7 ° ° tinctive and attractive, Note rates per ™ 
key Fy Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. . Det 
Cle 
lows :- 
Farms For Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Onions Cabbage—Collards—Onions Cotton — 
Frostproof capbene, Cutan, | Collard plants: 500, 65¢; Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, Early Jer- Piedmont Cleveland Big Boll.—Record, 4 bales per 
Alabama 1,00 6, $1; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000, $7.50, Eureka Farms, sey, Copenhagen, Plat Dutch, prepaid, $1.50; collect, $1. acre; 45 per cent lint; world’s record to back it. Get 
Tifton, Ga. ; : é eee Mammoth Prizetaker Onion plants, oceans, _ $1.40; reduced prices and free bushel offer. Give names of 
Send no money. C.o.d. frostproot Cabbage and On- ®llect. $1. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 10 farmers. Stone Mountain Seed Farm, Danielsville, 
ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE fon plants, all a 500, 63c; 1,000, $1. Standard rm Adenine semnntameniniittnntinictsechaisnamapeiiin 
Forty acres up. Good locations, good Plant_Co., Tifton, Ga. owers - 
lands, on long terms, easy payments, low C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick 21 varieties gorgeous colored Iris. The garden's PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND Virgini 
interest rates. t are 3 oni an shipments. All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,600, $1. Farm- os itest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,"’ the best pink), 1 CoRR he 
own ‘your nal Eg Ag A A cn gut ers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. ibeled and post aid for only $1. Six orders for my BIG BOLL COTTON SEED North 
ee eee oon See, Aen f hans won mye’ ager ma To; 300. 65e. ad “Macedon, ‘Ni. = siialsconeitete Play safe. Order direct from the origina- ae 
The Jemison Companies, Birmingham, Ala- Sart tm A neneae 3 oo oe tor. Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead in ee 
_—. Refere nBir. a. banker or responsi- - : - : : Strawberries yield at nearly all experiment stations, and Florida 
e citizen of Birmingham. way ahead on 5 year average. Won na- Missou 
> 7 CC) ; y Certified X y yke Strawberry plants: ° rn ; ‘ be re A . oe 
; FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND COLLARD __g,(ertiffed Missionary and Klonivke iver. Caatleberry, tional prize for largest authentic yield ever Tennes: 
; farm, “4 matte southwest from Heley- PLANTS Al-bama. , gremees (30 me on M$LO0 a: won both Alabam 
f wouses and barns, See or write J. D. 100, 40c; 250, 60c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25; post- irst and second prize ($1,000 and $400) in Missi 
: A , ; 250, ; 500, ; 1,000, $ ; 4 Mississ 
Sacer ot Hee Al — a . age prepaid. Our guarantee: good plants, Nursery Stock om * = = pet, you in increased Lowisia 
mber Lanc ill cut 100,000 feet pine timber; by : 2 : . : ae <. 1 Ss. aril z — 
owner: 80 acres on state highway, % mile county seat, delivered in good condition. Special prices _Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 7 & 4 nee ig “ yor a. ae Risas 
Southern R.R. Must sell. $800, terms. Have other on large orders. F.o.b. evpress order, $1 Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. i eg ; — 2 Oklaho: 
lands, well located, at bargain prices. J. O,. Tolleson -_ cr staple (one inch and better) brings 2 to ey 
a _ ’ per thousand. OAKGROVE FARMS, Lum- Pecan Trees, Fruit Trees, yietoume | Granaes, Gom- 3 cents premium. Arkans 
_ berton, Miss. mentals. | e can help you, alua yle information free. " 
: Wight Nursery Company, Cairo, Ga. Descriptive literature sent on request. _ ~ 
ZN AL ALABAMS -ARMS Extra fine Cabbage, leading varieties, a Sermuda Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. . oan > DER EE - pea 
CENTR A 3 = Onion plants: 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3; 10,000, $5.50. Best varieties, Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM Califort 
Ww ian in tl , f Al Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. Other 
e specialize in the sale of Ala- nr Seer a TE 
I . et @0 00 and 19) ac ~ Extra fine Cabbage, leading varieties .and Bermuda Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. = United 
2ama tarms oO 0, and <V acres Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000 ; 10,000, $7.50. Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10c. Evergreens Coker-Cleveland, Wannamaker-Cleveland, Half and Lower 
on the Marbury Plateau, in Autau- Riverside Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 25e. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109, Half, Simpkins Big Boll, Mixson’s Big Boll and many ; 
— een Rogers, Ark. other improved strains of North Carolina grown early Abov 


ga County, for a 
SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


Balance on easy terms. Good land, 
good climate, healthful. Close to 








Send no money C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants; all varieties prompt shipments. 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1 P. D. Fulwood, — Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Collard and Onions, postpaid: 

. Collect: 1,000, Ste; 5,000, $3.75. 


500, Toe; 1,00 
Thomasville P Ay Thomasville, 











Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 
catalog and pieating guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton. Misi 


Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orange 
and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for the 








maturing varieties. Write for spe 
are making now. W, H. 
leston, S. C 


ial prices which we 
Mixson Seed Company, Char- 





Write for our Eleventh Annual Announcement of our 
plant breeding work, strains and varieties of cotton 
and corn. Distinct types and new strains of Cleveland 





‘ 


~—— 


good schools and churches. Many —__—_—_—— , 
Collards and On- Harlan Farms Big Boll cottons; staples 15-16” and 1 1-16” varieties. 




















: i ; is . ~ Buy Reliable frost proof Cabbage, South. ualit 
arg: : F anc ality stock, reasonable prices. . 
big bargains For instance: ion plants; c.o.d.: 75¢ per 1,000. Fine plants guar- lo Lockhart, Ala. Proven prize winners. Germination guaranteed, Marett “Quali 
anteed. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. : : - TS EP Farm & Seed Co., Westminster, S. C. flocks at 
90-ACRE FAR) > 95( ~ Yependable trees and plants at reasonable prices. " yrite 
)-ACRE FARM, $2,250.00 Send address ten farmers that buy cabbage plants and a came. tune AR apa "Persimmons, Satsumas, A. 8S. Bains’ improved strain Cook 10-10 cotton is hig 
On a good road, convenient to receive our catalogue and coupon good for 100 plants Tung Oil, Shade Trees, Roses, Camelias, Evergreens, ‘dependable. The bast 3 years I have averaged 1% bales Box P, 
schools, etc. Has practically new free with your order, Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. ete. Write for prices. Summit Nurseries Monticello, vn “i a 1927 ; grew 35 ty on a 23 acre field. tig } 
: . : > " ; 7 as firs na variety test with ; average F oy 
4-room house in beautiful location, Plants.—Onions, Bermudas, Spanish, Prizetakers: Florida, anautninietenascwess S00 BRUNA Geer SE ole Mh Tig on aoe Rng 3 Shipped 
with view for miles. Good well and 1,000, $1. Cabbage. Beets, Lettuce: 500, $1; 1,000, Young Dewberries, Rough Leaved Kudzu, Mimosa per bushel, A. S. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 4 guarante 
$1.75; delivered, Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 44 Fruit and Shade trees of all kinds, Startling new — —— o- -- - Hatchery 

















spring. Sandy loam soil. Easy ~ , ar . s for catalog today 
We ship c.o.d., mail or express, White Bermuda On- information about Pecan trees. § end ‘or catalog ay. 
terms. ion plants, 60c per 1,000; frostproof Cabbage plants, Fitzgerald's Nursery (The Ranch Nursery), Stephen- HALF AND HALF 
80c; f.o.b. Cotulla. Home Garden Farms, Cotulla, Ville. Texas. ‘ PLANTING COTTON SEED Your 
78-ACRE FARM, $2,100.00 Texas. _ _Peach_and Apple trees, $5, $1.50 per 100 end up. Gun t nas h f it t now 
Improved with a good 4-ro I Early Jersey, C harleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in yur ree catalog shows trom its many tes- : 
tag soil Ag = ee eee ae 500, Tie; 1,000, $1.35: delivered. Now ready. Satis- small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, timonials and Experiment Station tests & Br 
3 rooms ceiled, barn and outbuild- faction guaranteed. nailen Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half baa 
ings. Watered by well. 40 acres Georgia. vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee : r , ms Rete Sprin 
: 2 = — Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton offers 01 
cleared. This place is located on a Cabbage plants now ready. 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.50; k Add marante 
good public road and the Birming- 10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onions: $1, 1,000; 5,000, > cane , catalog. 
: : $4.50. Satisfaction oui anteed, Lindsey Plant Co., CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. ta 
ham - Montgomery highway runs Lenox, Ga. eedas GI 
across one 40 acres of this tract. " + 
° en rg Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: State 1 
Land gently rolling. Small cash 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.0.b., $1 per thousand. Beans Lespedeza will be 
Nice wad By prompt shipment Tifton Potato Co., Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $1.80; Tokios, $1.80; Buchanan’s Lespedeza or Japan Clover. Free of John- Alaban 


payment. } : . 
Tifton, Ga. Biloxis, $3: Otootans, $5. Play safe son, Nut and Coco grass. 


Laredos, $4; Grows on and improves any Reds, 
tting | $36 





























a ‘ , vw? 
Write for Special List of Farm Frostproof Cabbage: Bermuda, Prizetaker Onions: by getting your seed early. Winstead-Smith Co., tod. Bushel $4; 5, $18.7 75% 10. 36. Catalogue free. _ 
Bargains today. Georgia Collard plants: all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, Ransomville, N. €. vt uchanan’s 34th year at emphis, Tenn. -. Qualit: 
$1: 5,000. $3.75; 10,000, $7.50. Coleman Plant a — Cc : rene ts en 5 
— pares Se nu ~ 
JOE ROWELL, Tifton, Ga, otton ‘red. I 
Trust Dept., Birmingham Trust & Savings Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray, Tenn. ween <-Seaaes ae stock, recleaned, for geod fetchers 
L 7 - . > AN or ros ’ abama 5 fe oh 
Company CABB: yt mgt A at pers Half and Half.—High linting, big boll; recleaned. pounds. ‘Small White Spanish, $5 Lt Teale yaaa ~ 
Birmingham, Ala . Catalog, testimonials free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, Arnold & Strickland, Clio Ala HIC 
am, . . edi . Alabama. : ——— 
Cabhaee Tee Si ss; pemtpalds “Crate: 3008 Peanuts. Farmers” stock, for seed or rossting. | Hog Start 
. . 500, s as A AdD5 os , . ar North Carolina a ¥ 100 pounds $3.50: Small ate 
California plants, $3; f.o.b. Devine. MAKE MORE MONEY i anish, $4.95. Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bak 
Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are : ‘ Shear Cryate lox thi , IUNN’S / J 5. Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt. 5 bushels $4.25; 
were: cron Stowing year round. Land priced oe a “( a. wan Cun? WITH NUNN'S integers a shipping pg — with order. Goff Mtrcan- 
Ys Poe Ae : DE eal Mie cig Results of Georgia State College of Agri- tile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 





low. Write free booklet, Dept. M, Stanislaus County 


























Development Board (County Chamber of Commerce), Mo- +} 1,000, “A nag pa Ss prente, culture five-year variety test shows that P 
esto, Calif. 3.60; f.o.b levine, 700d plants, fu N 7? q 
— - : : : f , ro NUNN’S  PEDI- eas ] 
re count, service unexcelled, satisfaction ACeLe ota a pt FARMS, INC 
Georgia guaranteed or money refunded pereaenag gga ela a eo Wanted.—Cowpeas; also Crowder Peas. State quan- 
; cate . F Porter, Okla., gives highest average value tity and price. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, : 
Trade your farm even for Chelsea store property. DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, Devine, Texas, in lint yield per acre. Order planting seed Alabama. Pir 
R. L. Powell, Menlo, Ga. or direct from originator. Supply limited. Tob tions, 
ississippi s,YTLE AN *ARMS, Nataliz xas obacco Ten best 
Mississippi <4 YTLE PLANT FARMS, Natalia, Te A Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Boll Dixie Triumph, a ni — sila ad Ten bes 
Attractive 1,750 acre plantation, two miles from White Bermuda Onion plants. 60¢ per 1,000. Frost- the best wilt resistant cotton known, Wm. P. Wanna- ; wits eM gape Py a. ona HP. Webb ders. G 
county site; splendid colonial home, lights and run- proof Cabbage plants, 80c per 1,000. By mail or ex- maker, St. Matthews, 8. C. og cel in ae treated. a wens . : . Se 
ning water. Work stock, feed and full equipment. Less press collect. Satis‘action guaranteed. Sunshine Plant 3,000 bushels pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton §$———-——-—— ————$_$___—— “Moth 
mall oo a a0 re, easy terms, Write J. H. Stone, Farms, Cotulla, Texas. . me a seed, from bale to bale quarter acre this year, $1 bush- Watermelon ae lead 
— nd _ Field grown frestproof Cabbage plants; Charleston, el, any quantity. James B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. oe, 
Jersey, Flat Dutch, Succession: 250, 40c; 500, 65c; ee Watermelon Seed.--For prices and literature of the alice € 
i A. Thurmond, a. 


Thurmond Grey and Dixie Bell write C. 


Acme Plant : 
Perry, Ga. Bushs’ 1 


Texas 1,000, $1.15; 
$500 buys 20 acres agricultural Company, Rt. 


WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
ROWDEN 40—two bales per acre; 50 bolls 


postpaid, Will ship c.o.d. 
3 Propagator, 


Valdosta, Ga. 





$10 cash, $5 monthly. 





land Southwest Texas. Send for literature. Farmtract C 

y > oF 7 ide . : abbage plants, large ope n field grown, frostproof, 4 m ° 

Company, 307 Oppenhiemer Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. ej) rooted, carefully packed; thousand T5e; five thou- to pound. Strong inch seme. Big b nog Miscellaneous Seeds , 
Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good sand $3.50; ten thousand $6.50. Collards same price. ACALA 37-6; 1 1-16 inch staple; 38% lint. i % . bush: Sweet Purebri 

farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range Bermuda Onion plants $1. @uitman Potato Co,, Quit- The finest hill cotton. EARLY DELFOS, Clover. 93%. pure, $3 ig Faye isfied. iM. R 


the best long staple for Delta and Black Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


lands, Prices you can afford to pay. 


5,000 acres in tracts of 80 man, 


‘ash, balance ten years, 6% N ghi 
S ate : Now shipping daily. 
yielding one-fourth to one- oP 


from $11 to $21 per acre, 
acres or more; terms 107 




















Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 









































































































interest. Cotton sure crop, ylants ; ¢ iety, any quantity. M ‘ked. Post- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops DIGS: SAY Varseey. Say ue ye Eocmed. 9 > . rt, > Nice 6 
eae se vil; co paid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1.25 LOY E. RAST NEWPORT, ARK. p l d E Ratees 
dependable and make good profit, These lands located thousand; 5,000, $5. Vickers Plant Farms, Hatties- : ou try an ggs zeple 
-\ ce Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, burg, Miss a 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder Tmt — “ : 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., Schroer’s better frostproof plants. Cabbage, leading votiquent Senate Costas me oy Baby Chicks 
. a’ J . ; as » ~ . e sav ye . . ad 
Lubbock, Texa varieties, Collards, Onions $1 per 1,000, collect; or poo ng Matt By or 3 Zaby chicks, 8c. up. Leading breeds. Free cata- : 
————_—— —— $1.50 per 1,000, prepaid. Good plants and_ prompt Rae, Se, ewe, ee ee — locue. Chas. T. McMillan, Gainesville, Ga. Everlay 
opipeent guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Summerour’s extra early high linting cotton. Has —— a : : ata Dullets § 
Plants Georgia : medium boll, good staple, lints 45%, makes excellent : mt -Saeity chet only. f —_ ; prices a Boonville 
ee Cabbage Plants Ready. Jersey and Char- _—, behing ef catalog and prices. B. N. Summer- i tehery, eery,. ampbell. Ag catalogue. i ancorker' 
—IN > leston Wakefields; postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.60. our, Marietta, tra. picts bh cae Mirco. _ ——$$$___—_—_——_— mont! 
areiet ng MiB Fae prong ol y Ml Express not prepaid, $1 per thousand. First es 4 Special discount on January- February chicks i Rocks, 20 
Y plants, full count, prompt shipments guaranteed. . “= ry > . o ~ dered now. Alabama accredited; none better. amil- t. 1, Be 
ao a ohtr tae ot nce —— lead, Alma, Ga. Pe REANVY FR TER ton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, rE — 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Frostproof fall and winter hea tieed Cc seihauie plants: 3 BALES AN ACRE Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
$1.25 thousand mailed: 75c thousand expressed. Klon- ee 5 ae a hed 1: 45 breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Parks 
Cabbage—Collard—Oni dyke Strawberry plants, inspected, certified: $2.75 Earliest cotton; 40 bolls weigh pound; 45 Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Brothers 
s atoms thousand mailed; $2 thousand expressed; 10,000 up, per cent lint. Wonderful cotton, Kansas. a 
Millions Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants $1.50 thousand. All plants shipped promptly. Gaines- Write for special prices c od. edlgre 
: 2 . : ; : - , > * s é . ertified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood test %. c. 
dollar thousand. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. _ ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live = 

Yellow Bermudas: 400, 50c; 1,000, $1. Cabbage: Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.—Open VANDIVER SEED COMPANY delivery. Catalog free. Dixfe Poultry Farms, Box 161, Tee I 
100, 40¢; postpaid. southern Plant Co., Seguin, Texas. field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. Cab- Lavonia. Ga Brenham, Texas. rs, Lee 

’ Manta — and «Cage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with variety a a —— 
abt ants. —C.0.d.: 500 6 . q . 
alesis’ charges. 34: 8 P = i * name; Early Jersey Wakefiekl, Charleston Wakefield, I have a few bushels of Broodwell’s Double Jointed Baby Chicks.—Big, healthy, Lt rene chicks, Thou 
G ; oo - a ion, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch; post- . st selecti >| sands weekly. Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
ieorgia 500. FS, BON a1: 500, $1.95" 1,000 c 500, cotton seed for sale; Broocdwell’s last nog ene os $12, 100. Giants: $14, 100. Ladhartn ‘and heavy mix- 
a 200, Toe; , > 1,000, 3 ¢ s ; $3 . she J. C. “ “ 

Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 50c; 500, Express _ collect : 2 Onions: Prize: : = Pens Maggy ae oe ee ed $11. Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship atte 
7T5e; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 6,000 express collect. Lessa Wax Bermuda, postpaid: 2 : ments; c.o.d. if desired. Speciai quotations large — ¢ 
$3.60. Frostproof Cabbage plants: 200, 50e; 500, $1: ! 1,000, $1.25; $6. Express collect Half and Half Planting Seed.—Order direct from amounts. Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, White 
1.000, $1.75; postpaid. Express colle. 500, $2.50. 6, 000, $4.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe ar- gcrowers . Our crop turned out from 45% to 50% lint. South Carolina. a os ae Shepherd, 
Nice large plants: satisfaction nnn a guaranteed. rival satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. Union Our seed are seclesned and graded. Satisfaction guar- :, Gok. ae Pye v 
H. C. Pittman, The Plant Man, Cotulla, Texas. Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark, anteed. Jno. A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. (Classified Ads. continued on next page) Pee eer 
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December 14, 1929 


14,919,000 BALES COTTON 
FORECAST 


———————— EE 





JITH some 12,858,000 balk bales already 
V\ ginned, the 1929 cotton crop is plac- 
ited States 
to the 
The total acreage 
and the yield per 
increase of 1.3 
The 
eld forecast is 90,000 bales below 


ed at 14,919,000 bales by the Un 
Crop Reporting 3oard, according 
December 1 estimate. 
is placed at 45,981,000 


cre at 155.3 pounds, an 
the November estimate. 





poun Is over 
tots il 


that predicted on November 1. 
Details by states are 


lows :— 


STATE 


viven as fol- 























D ccieuesacn Gen 88 250 46 36 
North Carolina .. 2.0 1,782 197 735 599 
South Carolina 2.0 2,183 185 845 703 
Georgia 1.7 3,782 170 1,345 1,177 
Dherida cc ccceccves 1.8 95 145 29 3 
Missouri ......... 2.0 3 300 215 162 
Tennessee ...... 1.5 } 515 396 
OT eee 1.2 39 178 1,335 1,200 
Mississippi ....... 7 225 1,915 1,693 
Louisiana 4 189 810 781 
TERRA” 25 %60tacnewe 106 3,950 3,518 
Oklahoma 3.5 128 1,200 960 
Arkansas ......+.- 1.7 3,834 186 1,490 1,252 
New Mexico 1 ee 130 309 &4 65 
Arizona  ..cccceee . | 226 330 156 103 








CMMGOTRIR § sacscccss 2.5 309 375 242 179 
Gther states .ese. cee 15 223 7 6 
United States .... 3.3 45,981 5.3 14,919 12,858 
Lower California. 2.6 147 260 BD cece 


Above includes 34,000 bales Pima Egyptian. 








Classified Ads 


jf OO OO eee 


Baby Chicks 


chicks from 





“Quality First’’ baby 
flocks at $12 per 100 up. Big cis 


state accredited 
unt on early orders, 











Write for particulars. McKenzie Poultry Association, 
Box P, McKenzie, Ala. 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 8c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

LEGHORN RAISERS 
Your name and order worth $1.00 to $20.00 


now. Don’t wait, write us at once. Branch 


& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 








Sprin 1930, chilies 8c terms. Special 
offers on early orders Big i, healthy stock. 
pedigrees Free 








guaranteed to live. 200 to 
eatal sooth Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo 


GET BIG BREEDS FOR BROILERS 
State supervised codperative cars of young chickens 
will be shipped this winter. You are urged to get 
Alabama State Accredited in big breeds. Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Giants are best. 

AMSEY’ ATMORE, ALABAMA 







s.—From blood tested, tropnested flocks. 
increds oxzly, fifteen dollars per hun 
ivery guaranteed. Booking now for 


Quality Chic 
White Leghc 
ered. Live 








January and yruary delivery. Fourth District School 
Hatchery, Carrollton, Ga. ae 
HIGHEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Chicks Four-week-old Pullets 
LOWEST PRICES 


Satisfaction 


Started 


and 
us your 


Service 
Write 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Alabama 
“Alabama’s Leading | _Hatchery” 


needs 





founda- 









Pin Ww quality chicks from 250-306 egg 
tions, Tancred Leghorns; 220-284 egg¢ Barred Rocks. 
Ten best hens laid 2,316 e in Alabama Contest. 


Blood tested, Circular. Discount on immediate or- 





ders Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

“Mother Bushs’ chicks live, customers say. Four- 
teen leading breeds, 7%c up. Big, healthy, quick ma- 
turing, winter egge-bred money makers. Two weeks 


Guarantee to live; 
chicks weekly. 
Bushs’ Poultry 


prepaid. Immediate shipment. 20,000 
Catalog free. Book 1930 orders now. 
Farms, Box 30, Clinton, Mo. 





Bantams 


Purebred Buff Cochin bam ims for breeding purposes. 
iM. Rich, Sophia, 


peewee Black Giants 





Nice ,,6 months Jersey Black Giant cockerels, ‘‘Royal 
Purple’? strain from exhibition stock, $3.50; cocks 
$2.50. Dollie Brewer, Grant, Ala. 

Leghorns 
Everlay strain Light Brown Leghorns; hens $1.35; 
M. V. Fleming, 


pullets $1.75; cockerels $3.50. Mrs. 
Boonville, mn. © 





~ Marshall Farm strain, 
months; 5 Barred 
F. 0. Middleton, 


gg ockere Is 10 White Leghorns, 
<’ Months; 5 Hollywood strain, 7 
ocks, 20 months, Price $3 and $5. 


Rt. 1, Box 175, Selma, Ala. 

Plymouth Rocks 
Beats strain cockerels, $3. Permit 2923. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


[ Wdizresd White Rock cockerels, breeding purposes, 
=. B 


Mc Kee, Brewton, Ala. 





Blood tested White Rocks (Fishel strain); selected 

fockerels from high record hens, $10 and $15 each. 

TS, Tee Story, Opelika, Ala. aS ea 
Sere 

Bvtite Wyandotte pullets $2.50; cockerels $5. W. G. 

uart, Greenwood, Miss. 

White Wyandotte cockerels; Martin’s best. John 


Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington ,N. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
Ophelia Longmires, Bells, 





Purebred 


23 
cockerels 4, Pullets $ 


Tenn. 














Turkeys 

Extra good Bronze toms, $10. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama, — 

Write me about nice Bronze turkeys. Mrs. A, D. 
Pruitt, Leroy, : 

White Holl nd toms $7; hens $5. Mrs. J. W 

sowie Texas 

ammoth Bronze turkeys; toms $12.50; hens $7. 
Jake Ches Hope Hull, Ala. 

Bronze beauties: champion winner: Atlanta. Satis- 
factic n uaranteed. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 
Mammoth Rronze turkeys: cockerels $10 up 





pullets 
Farms, Rt. 2, Eufaula 9 


urbon Red Turkeys.— ‘Toms $10-$15; hens $6-$7.50. 


$8.50 up, Cowikee 




















itisiaction guaranteed Mrs. G. B. Skinner, Demop- 
a, Ala 
Bronze turkeys, Goldbank s i prize winning 
stock; well marled, vigorous re $8.50; pullets 
$7.50 each. Mrs. Db. ¢ Ry Ala 
Incubators 
New, simplified In ubator for small scale hatchir 
All electric 500-eg Lit ttle Boy.’’ Latest big mach 
features, Automatic thermostati control ; all-metal 
cabinet, white Duco finish : folder 
Wellington J. Smith Bldg 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Poultry Supplies 

One Junior Simplex Brooder used one season; condi- 
tion first class; price $15 F. O. Middleton, Rt. 1, 
tox 175 


Selma, Ala 





more money cn your poultry. Keep your birds 
pink of con Ution ini working overtime on the 
egg sket! Write y for free simple. Let us prove 
that W ALKO To nix. will make your hens lay. 
50c¢ for a package on our guarantee—your money back if 
not sitisfied Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo., says: 
I had been getting only a few 
get five dozen.’’ Walker Remedy 
Waterloo, Towa. 





eggs a day. I now 
Dept. 93, 


Company, 





£ inmeteaie 
Berkshires 














Registered Berkshire pigs, $10; pair $17.50. Tendle 
Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 

Large Berkshires Fall pigs, both sex. Diits & 
German, Roseville, Ohio 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Duroc Jersey pigs, $12.50 each. G. B. Ewton, Mt. 
Airy. Tenn 

Resistered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins. Somerville, Tenn. 

200 pound bred gilts, $22.50: registered in buyer's 

‘ service boars, $15. y Brothers, 
Essex 

Good thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred gilt ser- 

vice boars. E. A. Aldridge, Ra indlem n, N. ( 





Poland-Chinas 


Poland Chinas Pigs gilts, 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Prize winning Big Type 
bred sows. M. C Forbes, 
High class Big Type Poland 
in the year. Elmore Cathey, Hermitage, 
Spring and fall pigs Sat- 








China hogs every day 
Tenn. 


Big type Poland Chinas. 























isfaction guaranteed. Jacks, Stewart, Miss. 
Spotted Poland China service boars and gilts Big 
meat type, easy feeders My herd be ars prize winners 
ig Chief weighed 910 pounds a ears old, Okla- 
boma State Fai 1929. _ Thos, * thodes Verden, Okla 
Guasnees 
Registered Guernseys tulls of best breeding. Ideal 
for crossing with native and grade cows. Write for list 
No > females _offere 1. Gayeos arms, Horn Lake, Miss 
 Meleteine 
Purebred Holstein heifer ani bull calves; shipped 
. ‘vs’ prices Write Maple Lawn Farms, 
Seveeys 
Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 
Goats 
Milk Gots Goat Farms, Cushman, Ark. 
Saanen, Nubian mils goats Catalogue Southern 


Herd, New Canton, Va 


_ Sheep 


istered Hampshire ewes and rams, 


Excellent in- 











Is HW. P. Dibble, Rising _Sun, Ind 
Dees 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10ce. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana. Ill 

Rat Terrier puppies; bred for ratters Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Crusaders Kennels, Stafford _Ki ns 

“purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


ish Shepherd ¢ and Rat Terrier puppies; 
Ww 


shipped 





cod H Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Purebred Collie puppies; females $5 each; color, 
brown; males, snow white, $7 eich. Real beauties. 
Sicdne Aderhold, Lavonia, Ga. 









1 kinds hunting hounds on trial. _ Write for prices. 
Blueticks, Black-tans, Redbones and Walkers. Ramscy 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 











Miscellaneous 


Ropp’s Farmer Reckoner.—Shows the cost of all kinds 
of grain, livestock, cotton, hay, coal, lumber, from a 
pound to a carload lot, at all market prices. Also the 
interest on any sum of money from 3 to 8 per cent, 
and much other valuxble information to farmers. Ev 
ery farmer needs one. Special price 50c; order at once. 


David C. Scott, P.O. _ Box 100, _Talladega, » Ala, 


Business Opportunities 
For Sale.—The Miller Hotel in town of Lu lowici, 
Ga. For information see or write W. M. Miller, 
Ludowici, Ga. 





Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. Seeds, Fruit Trees, 








Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizer. Buchanan's 34th 
yea at Memphis, Tenn. 
Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky. 





Farm Machinery 
75 Knitting Machine for Grist Mill. G. 
ander, Cordova, Ala. 
Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 


L. Alex- 

















Farm Machinery 


ditch and grade roads with Cook Ditcher. 
nearest dealer and get the best. Extreme 
Turner Ditcher Co., Box 2445, Birmingham, 


Terrace, 
Write for 
low price. 
Al ibama. 


L new Riding ‘Cultivator, 1 Hay Tedder, 1 Double 
Dise for tractor, 1 Dise Turnplow for tratcor. Will 
sell cheap or trade for livestock, B. M. Pullen, Agent, 
F Fountain, | Ala. 


We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma- 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 
and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
2nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Feed Grinders 


at half usual pricee—only 
high speed, ball bearing, 





Amazing new Feed Grinder 
$75 f.o.b. factory Powerful, 


swing hammer type. Does all that mills costing twice 
as much can do. Grinds all feeds fine as desire. 4,000 
pounds ear corn an hour. Pulverizes oats, hulls and all. 


hardest use for many years. Rocks 
in can’t hurt it Takes less power, 


Muilt to endure 
bolts, ete., in gr 











range 10 to 20 H.P. Fully pictured and described in 
new stockman’s feed guide. Read rate tae —— users. Get 
your ree Jon't delay—sendl Ww Vrite to 
Easy Mfg. Company, Dept. 161, peng Neb. 
Honey 
New crop pure Table oes: 6 5-pound cans $2.95; 
6 10-pound cans, $5.50; 2 gallon c:ns, $9.95. Gulf 






Coast Bee Ce Houma, I 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


for six beautiful glossitone prints. 








Send roll and 25 
Studio 





Day Night Sedalia, Missouri. 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll film ep he and six 
lossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala 








Roll Films Developed Free. - Prints Be, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 





dime (negative returned). First 
Brown Studio, Warsaw, 


Sample Enlargement, 
roll developed aay 
North ¢ olina 


silver. 


Musical 


» $90. Victrolas: $32 
110; 





5 Orthophonic, 








$125; Or $225 Orthophonic, $90; 
$125 Orthop yh hh new, bankrupt stock. Or- 
der now; first come, first served. All kinds Radios and 


Phonographs at Write 712 Flatiron 


Bl lg. 


bonkrupt 
_ Athi unta, Ga 


prices, 


Old Coins 


Will pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 wit head (no buffalo). We pay cish 
premiums for all rare coins. Send de for large coin 
folder May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co., Dept. 615, Ft. Worth, Texas 


Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Ww ashington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’ 


Old Money Wanted. 
rty 














form. » charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 777 
Security Bank Buil ling, Washington, D. C 


Radios 


SPECIAL REDUCED XMAS PRICES 





trand new all electric RCA model 18, 7 tubes, $75. 
Slightly used Atwater Kent, model 37, 6 tubes, all 
electric, $50. 
RCA model 25, 6 tube battery set; slightly used; 
priced at $40 No outside aerial needed. 
These sets complete, ready to operate. All are real 


guaranteed. 
express paic 


bargains. Satisfaction absolutely 
Prompt delivery, 
DAVIDSON ELECTRIC CO. 
1907 1st Avenue Birmingham, A Ala. 


Schools por Colleges 





Let Mr. Ozment help J3 qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syrup 


Georgia Cane Syrup: $1,80, six one lion cans, f.o.b. 


Doug las Griffin See l Store. Douglis, Ga 
flavored. Sample free. 
with order. Goff Mer 


‘New, delicious, sugar cane 
35 gallon barrel $18.50; cash 
¢ cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala 








ria Sugar Cane Syrup; six 10-pound c2 
T masville freight or express. Guy 
i arm Pro luc e Thomasville, Ga. 





~ Far ney Georg 
$4.50, f.o.b. 
Jones, Wholes 





Tobacco 
postpaid, good red leuf; juicy 
10 pounds 75. Smoking 20c. 


chewing, 
Homer 


Guaranteed, 
5 pounds $1.50; 











Prince, sent, Sharon, Tenn. 
~ Old Tobacco.—Sm 10 pounds $1.20. Chewing, 
$1.75. 100 cigars, 30 twists, plugs, bags, $1.7 


Farmers League, W: ater “¥ alley, Ky. 
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Tobacco 


Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow juicy leaf 


chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking, 
20 cents pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 








Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tennessee Red Leaf, mild and sweet. 10 pounds 
chewing “0 0; 10 pounds mellow smoking $1.50. You 


pay postage Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. O. 
D D. Collier, Manuger. 
“Tobacco “Postpaid. Free from poison; long, “broad, 





mild red teat chewing, 10 pounds $2.50; 
pounds $1.7 
A. F. Garner, 


smoking, 10 
Guaranteed ~“?rmamae or money back. 
Dresden, Ten 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Situation Wanted 


Situation Wanted Ry experienced farm superintend- 


ent. References furnished Walter McGinnis, Gunters- 
ville, Ala 
ited.—All kinds Field Peas. V. R. Bush, Albany, 














Juchanan buys Lespeceza, Table 





8 
Soybeans Mail samples Buchanan's 
Memphis, Tenn. 
OLL Envelopes, Stamps used before 1880, | $1 to $35 


each paid for C ivil War Envelopes. Information postpaid, 
R. P. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois, 


. ya Wanted 














Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Make 100% profit, Soaps, iletries Extracts, 
Spices, Home Supplies, ete. Morgan Supply C Dept. 
212. St. Louis, Mo 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

IF YOU WANT 
a wonderful opportunity to make $15 
profit a day and get a new Ford sedan 


without a cent of send me your 
name immediately. 


essary. 


cost, 


No experience nec- 


ALBERT 


Monmouth, 


MILLS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


3957 





Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 

















Co., Dept B, St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver irrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tablesware,etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Mario mn, Indiana. 






8S selling Hi ir and “Be auty Preparations 
Write for free samples and terms to 
1902W Broad, Richmond, V: 


Shirt Proposition.—No capital or ex- 
Commissions in advance. Samples 


i 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an _ hour. Sell Mencets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 6B 


~~ Amazing pre 
to colored peopl 
Thomas Steel, 





arents 
ents, New 
perience needed. 




















_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


HICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS 
cn ORDERED NOW FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 
Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs. 
Pay when you get them. Guaranteed to live and outlay 
ordinary chicks. Shipment from Texas or Michigan. Low 
prices on pullets, hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cata- 

log and bargain bulletin free. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHICKS C 0 D Get your chicks 

'« Ve 8« before paying. 14 

best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 

bay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
y time. Write for catalog 


| Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4thSt., Lexington, Ky. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 page catalog 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, miss. 
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PUREBRED ‘LIVESTOCK 
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Choice 


UROCS 


From 





Bred Sows 
Bred Gilts 
Boars 
Pigs Any Age 
Not Akin 























he World’s Largest Herd 


Over 3,500 head in our herd. 
World’s Grand Champion blood—The 
build you a profitable 

Get our finance plan. 


Address E. C. Stone, Salesman, 


Duroc Breeders Farms Corp. 


48 Caroline Street, 


Every animal carries - 
kind that will 
erd. Priced right. Easy terms. 


Montgomery, Alabama. 


























That's 


what I want! 


eee a better boot 


for what I’m used to paying” 


“Now that’s the kind of a boot I want— 
better than I’ve ever had before, at the same 
old reasonable price. It must have the real 
stuff init. Just a piece of rubber wrapped 
around my feet isn’t enough. I want a boot 
that knows its foot—that fits—that knows 
how much I need value and gives it to me.”’ 


ALL-BAND rubber foot- 
wear is made for the 
man who wants a boot 

that has “‘the real stuff in it.”’ 
Every item in the Ball-Band 
line “*knows its foot”’—because 
every one is built to the foot. 

More than 30 years, all de- 
voted to one job—the making 
of lasting rubber footwear— 
are behind this new built- 
to-the-foot line. Year after 
year, Ball-Band’s skilled 
craftsmen have brought about 
improvements in design and 
manufacture — keeping pace 
with the farmer’s needs. Now, 
Ball-Band gives you more 
quality than ever before, and 
at what you’re used to paying. 

The great Ball-Band fac- 
tories prepare many different 
compounds of live, firm, tough 


ITEMS FOR WOMEN TOO 


Each Ball-Band rubber is 
**styled to the shoe’’ for 
dainty, snug fit and smart 
appearance on a woman’s 
foot. Light as light can be— 
yet made of that same live, 
firm, wear-resisting rubber 
prepared at Ball-Band’s fac- 
tories for the sole purpose of 
producing lasting footwear. 
Many styles to choose from. 


BOOTS . LIGHT RUBBERS . 


HEAVY RUBBERS . 


rubber—one for the heel, one 
for the sole, one for the toe, 
and so on. Each is scientifi- 
cally perfected for the job it 
must do; each contributes to 
more days wear. Stout linings 
and fabrics are knit in Ball- 
Band’s own mills at Misha- 
waka especially for—and only 
for—Ball-Band footwear. 
Pickthestyle youneed. There 
are 800 to choose from, includ- 
ing the famous long-wearing 
Mishko-sole leather work 
shoe. There’s a Ball-Band 
dealer near you (if not, write 
us). Ask him for Ball-Band 
by name, and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark—your 
quality guarantee. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


IDEAL PROTECTION 


Here’s ideal protection against 
mud and wet—the 4-BuckleAll 
Rubber Arctic. Also made in 
5-Buckle and 6-Buckle heights. 
Same heights in Red Rubber. 


ARCTICS « 


GALOSHES <« 











Whatever your job or personal pref- 
erence, you'll find the boot you want 
in the Ball-Band line —short boots, 
hip boots, red boots, white boots, 
sport boots, and the 
new 3-Buckle Walton 
for **boot protection 
with shoe comfort.” 


For maximum protection and serv- 

ice ask for the Ball-Band Double 

White Sole Sanslip. The elastic up- 

per fits snugly, the vamp is extra 
heavy, and the 
Double White Sole is 
built to give more 
days wear. 


Look for the 
Red Ball 


BALL-BAN D 


Built-to-the-foot 


SPORT AND WORK SHOES . 


WOOL BOOTS AND SOCE 

















